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NOTES. 


Would it not be possible, without being discourteous, 
to relieve the opening debate of the encomiums on the 
speeches of movers and seconders of the Address ? We 
are not in any sense suggesting that there would have 
been any special fitness in choosing this year for the 
new departure. Unquestionably the Duke of Bedford 
made an unusually good speech, which would have 
been more effective had it been said rather than sung. 
But can hon. members, to whom falls the distinction of 
making these particular speeches, draw any real satis- 
faction from the eulogies of Prime Ministers and 
Leaders of Opposition, when their searchings through 
‘*Hansard” for precedents for their own use must 
have taught them that every speech of the kind 
from time immemorial has been uniformly praised ? 
Either there was never a man yet who made a bad 
speech on these occasions, which would suggest that 
there cannot be very great merit in making a good 
one, or the praise accorded is the merest common 
form. We beg pardon; there is a case on record when 
the praise, according to Lord Rosebery, was ‘‘sub- 
acid.” That was when Lord Salisbury pointed out 
that the seconder of the Address had spoken at such 
length on a forthcoming measure that he would per- 
haps not need to say anything when the Bill was actually 
introduced. 


The most significant thing about the meeting of 
the Liberal party on Monday was the vote of confi- 
dence in Sir William Harcourt. Why was it thought 
necessary? Certainly, it was anything but kind on 
the part of Mr. Atherley Jones to bring out more 
plainly than before the point that confidence in Sir 
William could not be taken for granted, by moving an 
amendment stating in so many terms that the confi- 
dence in question was still ‘‘in being.” Mr. James 
Stuart, who seconded the original vote of confidence, 
has apparently changed his mind since last summer, 
when he remarked at the London County Council 
dinner that ‘‘they could do with a better leader.” 
Possibly, however, having got his better leader, he 
thinks it safe to glorify Sir William, who is now a 
private person. By the way, Mr. Stuart was surely 
thinking of Lord Salisbury’s likening of Sir William to 
an acrobat, when he drew attention to his ‘‘ ready 


agility.” 


Lord Elgin’s home-coming has been peculiarly unex- 
citing. There has been no enthusiastic demonstration 
of welcome: no functions, no speeches. Perhaps ‘‘ the 
moral’s truth tells simpler so.” The Duke of Bedford 
was apparently anxious to point the contrast when 
he called their lordships’ attention (of whom one was 
Lord Elgin himself) to the showy reception given in 
India to Lord Elgin’s successor. Something more 
than the perfunctory and colourless compliment paid 
him by the Duke is due to an ex-Viceroy who has 
shown India that he is ‘‘in sympathy with her hopes, 
her gains, and her legitimate aspirations.” Those words 
were applied to Lord Curzon: they barely summarise 
the fact with regard to Lord Curzon’s predecessor. 


The Belgians have their colonial Colossus as well as 
ourselves. Nearly all the companies which work the 
vast Congo territory are organised and financed by 
M. Thys, who, curiously enough, bears a striking 
resemblance to Mr. Cecil Rhodes; as to the headpiece, 
that is ; for the Belgian is much shorter than the Briton. 
When Mr. Rhodes was in Brussels the other day the 
King gave a luncheon in his honour, at which, of 
course, M. Thys was present. In his pleasant way 
King Leopold said to M. Thys, with whom he is on 
very intimate terms, ‘‘ Now, don’t you see how like 
you are to Mr. Rhodes?” ‘“ Ah, Sire,” was the reply, 
** 71 est beaucoup plus laid que mot.” 


The two African statesmen do not seem to have got 
on very well together at this historic luncheon. Great 
men always dislike speaking any language but their 
own, as they cannot bear to be atadisadvantage. Mr. 
Rhodes would not speak French, and M. Thys would 
not speak English. A buffer interpreter was therefore 
put between them, who passed on the ideas of the first 
lion to the second lion. Naturally, Mr. Rhodes thought 
that M. Thys should come to call upon him, and so he 
intimated in his regal way, through the conduit-pipe, 
that he was staying at the Hotel de Flandres. ‘‘Anda 
very good hétel, too,” was the reply of M. Thys, genially 
ignoring the purport of the information. 


In spite of Prince George’s efforts to deal impartially 
in Crete, it seems that a Mohammedan exodus is im- 
pending. What has happened in Thessaly may well 
happen in Crete. When Thessaly was first handed 
over to Greece, there was a general migration of the 
Moslem population into the Turkish territory. When 
it was seen that the Greeks were acting fairly, there 
was a reaction and many returned; but they are now 
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emigrating again, for the Turk cannot breathe freely 
on Christian land. The difficulty of finding suitable 
marriages for their daughters is the greatest obstacle to 
their accepting any régime but that of Islam. 


We hardly anticipated that our remarks last week 
regarding the Albanian Mohammedans would receive 
such speedy confirmation. In spite of the attempts 
of the Porte to keep things secret, it is now clear 
that a great meeting of the Albanian chiefs has been 
held, attended by emissaries of the Sultan, and they 
have promised to support the Government in the case 
of a Macedonian rising. The Albanians have for long 
been the spoiled children of the Sultan, and they will 
support him while he shows his determination to keep 
Islam supreme. Their attachment to the Prophet, 
though far from strictly orthodox, is a matter of busi- 
ness, and will last so long as there is no attempt to put 
Christians on an equal footing with Mohammedans. 


If the Queen’s Speech is to be taken as the measure 
of Ministerial intentions in the West Indies, the 
despair against which the colonists have so strenuously 
fought is now inevitable. Mr. Chamberlain has been 
lavish of promise, and chary of performance. The 
Government apparently do not mean to take steps to 
compel the recalcitrants of the Brussels Conference to 
abandon the bounties which have sapped the life out 
of West Indian prosperity. Mr. Chamberlain must be 
held mainly responsible for the failure of the Government 
in this respect. Had he stiffened his back and insisted 
on the adoption of the only alternative to the voluntary 
abrogation of the bounties, the Cabinet, we believe, 
would have gone with him. But Mr. Chamberlain has 
been scared by the Cobdenite demonstrators whose 
theories he has disproved. What has become of the 
instinct for business with which he has been credited ? 
The West Indies have little to thank him for. 


In our article on ‘‘ A Year’s Trading ” we called at- 
tention to the omission, in the Board of Trade Returns, 
of the value of ships built in British yards, which con- 
stitute one of those ‘‘ invisible exports ” which Sir Robert 
Giffen’s friends tell us go to strike a satisfactory balance 
between imports andexports. As the omission lessened 
considerably the value of the Trade Returns, it is with 
great pleasure that we are able so soon to chronicle an 
effort at reform. Within recent years Mr. Pittar has 
vastly improved the Monthly Statement, and there are 
a nucnber of fresh improvements in the January issue ; 
but decidedly the most important of them is the in- 
clusion in the exports of new ships built on foreign 
account. It would be well, however, to keep this item 
distinct from the gross totals; for the ordinary writer 
on foreign trade gets easily confused in the labyrinthine 
figures, and is in danger of forgetting that the new 
export is left out of previous years, and so recording 
a progress that is only apparent. The ‘‘ Times” 
Money article spoke of an increase of £1,115,830 in 
this month’s exports, and troubled to work out the fact 
that it represented an increase of 5°8 per cent. ; whereas 
from this increase has to be deducted £545,190 on 
account of the new item of ships, reducing the actual 
increase to £570,640, or 2°9 per cent. 


But this reform is only very partial, and needs to be 
made complete. It is important that we should know 
the value not only of ships built in British yards on 
foreign account, but also of the vessels built for our own 
navy and mercantile marine, and as these figures are as 
easily obtainable as the others, we trust that they 
will be given in future issues of the Trade Returns. 
The most convenient method of doing this would be to 
follow the model of the coal exports, where bunker coal 
is given separately, immediately following the coal ex- 
ports. But there is one other reform which would be 
yet more useful even than the inclusion of ships. To 
get at the real value of our exports it is necessary that 
the cost of the imported raw materials should be 
deducted therefrom. We have already begged the 
Board of Trade to incorporate this information in the 
returns, and we trust that the reforming spirit at present 
manifested will carry it so far. 
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An increase in the exports this month has sufficed for 
a chorus of congratulation, to an extent which the actual 
facts do not warrant. There has been an improvement in 
our export trade, and we record it gratefully, but the 
improvement is subject to several heavy discounts. A 
comparison between the total imports and the 
total exports shows that the balance of trade 
is more against us than ever; the imports 
have increased more than the exports. Three- 
fourths of the increased export is made up of addi- 
tions to the shipments of raw materials (mainly our 
dwindling supply of coal) and textile machinery for the 
supply of rival foreign factories. We are getting some 
good out of the present world-wide industrial boom, but 
not enough to diminish the serious character of our 
foreign trade problem. 


About a month ago our energetic Foreign Office 
published a report on French trade in 1897. The 
British Chamber of Commerce of Paris has already 
issued, for the benefit of its subscribers and all others 
who may be concerned, the details of Anglo-French trade 
in 1898. From this it will be seen that imports have gone 
up by 420,000,000 fr., while exports have declined by 
over 93,000,000 fr. So far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned, the year saw no very remarkable develop- 
ment, unless it be in the reduction of exports to this 
country. Among imports the most noteworthy increases 
occurred in machinery and raw materials; but there is 
no appreciable improvement on the export side to point 
to greater manufacturing activity. 


The compilers of the judicial statistics relating to 
crime and criminal proceedings are, on the whole, 
decidedly optimistic—perhaps, naturally, when they are 
so fortunate as not to be pressed to publish the figures 
for 1897 before January 1899. Moreover, like statistics 
in general, these have a certain vagueness which make 
conclusions somewhat doubtful. But it does appear as 
if serious crime were decreasing steadily. What, how- 
ever, is the explanation of the fact that this does not 
apply to offences against persons, and against property 
with violence ? Probably it is the decrease in sentences 
which gives more frequent opportunities for operations 
to the professional burglar and housebreaking classes. It 
is certain the habitual criminals are not decreasing ; but 
it is satisfactory to hear that remissions of police super- 
vision are being granted with more frequency to 
convicts without previous records of crime, who show 
inclination to lead honest lives. Such cases are held 
to show that penal servitude has not the effect, as is 
often asserted, of crushing moral responsibility, or 
barring return to an honest life. One fact, however, 
the compilers are not complacent about—the number of 
persons kept in prison for eight or twelve weeks 
waiting trial who are ultimately acquitted. This repre- 
sents terrible suffering, and often the ruin of innocent 
persons. 


It seems that the Birmingham scheme for higher 
commercial education of a University type is well under 
weigh. We hope, however, the promoters will not, in 
their desire to be thoroughly utilitarian, decide on 
creating a degree in commerce pure and simple. A 
more effective but impossibly :lengthy title would be 
bachelor in commercial and economic science, or even 
bachelor in commercial science. In the meantime, 
no attempt has been made in School Board quarters 
to answer the significant question which we raised last 
week as to whether the School Boards are not acting 
illegally in using the rates for education (in day schools) 
higher than elementary. If, therefore, we assume that 
Sir John Donelly’s question can only be answered in the 
affirmative, we should like to ask how long is this 
matter of illegal expenditure to continue, expenditure 
that has hitherto been burked by School Board financiers 
by a skilful ‘‘ lumping together” of the expenditure on 
higher with that of elementary education. 


Education in Ireland has suffered what seems for the 
moment an almost irreparable loss in the early death of 
Mr. Christopher Redington, who for a few years has 
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filled the post of Resident Commissioner of National 
Education. An Irishman of old family, he had been a 
student of Christ Church, taking a brilliant degree, and 
at Kilcornan, his beautiful place in County Galway, he 
loved to surround himself with the people and objects 
that reminded him of his academic life. Outside the 
care of his estate, his main interest lay in the advance- 
ment of education, and as Vice-Chancellor of the Royal 
University and Commissioner of National Schools he 
had full scope for work. On the death of Sir Patrick 
Keenan, he became Resident Commissioner, a post 
that made him a kind of Minister of Primary Educa- 
tion in Ireland, and he threw himself into the work with 
enthusiasm, almost his last task being the elaboration of 
a scheme for manual instruction in the schools, the lack 
of which up till the present has been badly felt. 


Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster’s treatment of facts is 
seriously misleading. Mr. Balfour had laid express 
emphasis on the point that the new Irish University, 
although under predominant Roman Catholic influence 
as Trinity is under predominant Anglican influence, 
should be free from tests and open to all comers. Yet 
the member for West Belfast was not ashamed, in his 
speech at Belfast on University education, to court 
Orange cheers by declaring that the proposal was 
for a college ‘‘ confined to Roman Catholics alone,” 
and added that such Universities had been found 
“intolerable” and had been ‘‘forbidden” in every 
country that had tried them. In Germany, he ex- 
plained, where there were twenty-two million Roman 
Catholics, there ‘‘was not a single University of this 
kind.” Mr. A-nold Forster, of course, knows what his 
audience did nut know, that every German University 
has its faculty of Theology, and that in Catholic 
districts the professors are Catholic. He also knew, but 
did not say, that Mr. Balfour does not yet propose to 
go so far as does the Government of ‘‘ Protestant 
Germany.” 


Irish flax cultivation continues to decline at an 
alarming rate. Last year’s acreage was just one-third 
of that of 1894, and it looks as though two or three 
more years will see the last of flax culture in Ireland— 
unless something be done promptly to arrest the present 
‘rot.” Unfortunately, there does not appear to be 
much hope that it will be arrested. Flax is a difficult 
crop, and a poor season means an absolute loss to the 
grower. Moreover, the soil of Ulster is becoming 
played out. The yield per acre does not exceed 
twenty-two or twenty-three stones, and the com- 
petition of the Russian article has sent prices down 
considerably. Imports of flax for the last three 
years have averaged 96,000 tons, of which 72,000 tons 
have come from Russia. It has always been inex- 
plicable to us why the crop should not be taken up 
more in Leinster and Connaught, where the yield runs 
from 32 to 40 stones to the acre. The Flax Supply 
Association, it must be admitted, has done all in its 
power, by the distribution of seed and the offer of 
prizes, to induce the Irish farmer to keep up the culti- 
vation. 


The appointment of Professor Armitage Robinson to 
the parish and canonry vacated by Canon Eyton’s 
resignation will provoke no criticism, but will hardly 
arouse much popular interest. That the new Canon 
possesses all the intellectual qualities which ought to 
distinguish a member of that Chapter is evident from 
his record; but whether he adds to these the gifts 
which are requisite to maintain the reputation of the 
Abbey as a centre of the highest kind of pulpit 
eloquence remains to be proved. It is certain that 
Canon Robinson will preserve the Westminster tradi- 
tion of theological liberty ; and he may possess powers 
of organisation and preaching which he has hitherto 
had little opportunity to exert. 


‘* The remedy for an undoubted evil is to be found in 
‘temperate discussion, and the well-considered exercise 
of legitimate powers.” In these words the ‘‘ Times” 
sums up the necessities of the ecclesiastical crisis, 
which it has done so much to create. We welcome 
‘this tardyreturn to the paths of moderation and fair 
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play, but we cannot avoid reflecting how much mischief 
might have been averted if this view of things had 
commended itself at an earlier stage. However, there 
are signs of the approaching end of this miserable 
business. The debate in Parliament the other night ts 
one of them. 


That no more than 89 could be mustered to support 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s amendment is considerable evidence 
that this Church controversy has been more noisy than 
serious. The suggestion that many Conservatives felt 
so strongly on the matter that they would vote against 
their own Government has been negatived ; while some 
of the Opposition voted with the Ministry. Sir William 
Harcourt’s calculation has proved a bad one. On the 
whole, the subject was handled well and in a good 
spirit in both Houses. Lord Cranborne seemed to us 
to hit the mark best in the Commons when he showed 
what the Bishops had actually done: that is the moral 
of the thing. Get rid of bluster and theological odium, 
and illegality can be coped with without any extreme 
difficulty. Unfortunately, that is not the object of the 
extreme Protestants. As usual, when he speaks at all, 
the Bishop of London spoke best ; at least his speech 
was the cleverest heard by either House. Will any- 
one be surprised that its brilliant epigrammatic form 
offended the ‘‘ Times” ? 


Rear-Admiral Palliser, commanding the Pacific 
Squadron, has decided that the gunnery practice of 
the ships requires his personal attention. He is the 
second officer who has seen for himself that the 
ammunition allowances are used to the best advantage. 
It is a significant fact that both are two junior officers 
who are more in touch with their ships than senior 
admirals. Does this mean that, in their opinion, 
gunnery has not received sufficient attention, and that 
too great importance has attached to smart paint-work 
and bright brass, as has been suggested by several 
gunnery-officers of the fleet? Admirals Sir R. H. 
Harris and Palliser—the former was the pioneer in 
respect of gunnery efficiency—have set an example 
that should give the Cape of Good Hope and Pacific 
Squadrons a high place in the gunnery returns. Why 
will not the authorities give such officers their support 
in some unmistakable way, and increase the amount of 
the prize-money? £1,100 for the whole of the sea- 
men and marines in the fleet is a miserably inadequate 
sum. 


The principal manceuvres of the French army this 
summer are to be on the same scale as last year. But 
this time the 5th Army Corps, with headquarters at 
Orleans, and the oth, with headquarters at Tours, are 
to be the troops engaged. They are to be supple- 
mented by the rst Cavalry Division from Paris, and the 
3rd from Chalons ; and Divisional-General Giovanelli, 
a member of the ‘‘ Conseil supérieur de la Guerre,” is 
to be the director-in-chief. It is a curious fact that out 
of the twenty generals holding great commands in 
France, five should bear foreign names. Thus 
Giovanelli sounds very Italian, while Zurlinden, Riff, 
Kessler, and Metzinger are distinctly German. The 
remaining seventeen army corps are each to take part 
in short manceuvres under their own commanders. 


It is matter for thankfulness that the Americans 
were victorious in the battue, rather than battle, of 
Manila, and it is to be hoped, now that the soldier has 
superseded the politician, that their policy will be 
characterised by thoroughness. The thought of what 
would have happened in Manila if Aguinaldo’s savage 
troops had been let loose in its streets is in itself 
sufficient to make us view the victory with satisfaction. 
But it cannot be denied that the Americans, especially 
the politicians at Washington, have by their own folly 
created the situation which has resulted in the revolt. 
They dealt too much in sentiment, as is their habit, and 
the Filipinos have been led to believe that independence 
would be granted out of hand. This revolt is not likely 
to end with the slaughter round Manila. The guerilla 


warfare which the Filipinos can wage with most effect — 


may tax the resources of the Americans for many a day.’ 
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The disfavour with which so many Americans view 
this new imperial policy does not diminish. No doubt 
a large portion of the opposition is manufactured for 
party purposes, this being easily accomplished in a 
country where the bread-and-butter of so many people 
is dependent upon party politics. At the same time, it is 
obvious, from the opposition to the Army Bill, and the 
vote upon the ratification of the treaty with Spain, that 
there is a genuine dislike to the policy of expansion. 
But for the fact that two Senators ‘‘ ratted” at the last 
moment, the treaty would have been rejected, the two- 
thirds majority having only been secured by three 
votes. This does not indicate an assured spirit on the 
threshold of a new era in their history. 


The mail brings particulars of the rioting at Johannes- 
burg occasioned by the Uitlanders’ attempt to protest 
against the arrest of Mr. C. Webb and Mr. T. Dodd. 
These two gentlemen were the leaders of the five thousand 
men who attended at the British Consulate to signify 
their assent—in silence—to the petition which had been 
drawn up for transmission to Her Majesty. It seems 
unfortunate that Sir William Butler, the Acting High 
Commissioner, should have refused to forward this 
Transvaal petition, on the ground that previous publi- 
cation had rendered it informal. It was obviously 
impossible to obtain five thousand signatures without 
making the terms of the petition known. Even granting 
the informality, the circumstances were such as to cause 
a wise man to overlook it. It may seem a slight 
matter to refuse a petition to Her Majesty. But this 
petition was drawn up by men who suffer under a sense 
of deep injustice, and after a silence of years have 
determined to appeal to their sovereign. Their action 
is followed with sympathetic interest by the adjoining 
British colonies ; and if Sir William Butler's action were 
repeated either in South Africa or by officialism at 
home, the consequences might be serious. 


Our Progressive friends on the London County 
Council apparently mean to stereotype their American 
plan of an annual change of chairman. The plan has 
had results typical of American professional politics. 
The Chairman of the greatest municipal body in the 
world becomes a kind of party wirepuller, and is seldom 
aman of any distinction. That, at least, has been 
the case since the Progressives established their 
system, the one exception—Sir Arthur Arnold—being 
removed at an early opportunity. There is not likely 
to be any real improvement under the Progressives. 
The spoils system always excludes the best men. For 
one thing, no really eminent man would consent to serve 
on such terms. In this respect the County Council 
comes far behind the School Board, which chooses a 
distinguished man from outside, and keeps him during 
the triennium. The Moderates, if they should ever 
be so fortunate as to get a majority, must put this 
matter right ; but we admit there is much to temper 
regret that the annual removal system cannot be 
reversed this year. 


We salute with all England the eightieth birthday of 
one of her greatest sons in thiscentury. Inthe writing 
to which the event has given occasion there are two 
curious fallacies to note. On the one side we hear, as we 
did at the time of Gladstone’s death, the flabby chorus, 
‘* All his ideas are wrong, but he believed them and ex- 
pressed them in a most stimulating way.” If that were 
true, Ruskin’s unmatched passion of admiration and 
hate, and power of eloquent persuasion, would have been 
a force for mischief. The number of times an original 
sense of beauty led him right, and a critical genius 
triumphed against accepted dulness, is surely the matter 
to congratulate him and ourselves upon. On the other 
hand, there is the flattering chorus ‘‘ He has opened our 
eyes; now we all know what is beautiful.” Alas! this 
miracle cannot be performed once for all; Ruskin put 
no term to brute destruction of beauty, and blind wor- 
ship of the vulgar ; it is too often the enemy who now 
goes swaggering in the silent prophet’s cloak. The 
spirit of all that is gentle and fine, whatever may com- 
fort now in the remembrance of a generous life and 
thrillin the communion and mystery of beauty, wait upon 
his evening ! 
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PARLIAMENTARY PLAY. 


‘THE oratory of Parliament is steadily losing interest 

for any but parliamentarians. Perhaps that is 
why the dialect of the House is assuming a form almost 
as artificially technical as the language of the fencing 
school. To many of Her Majesty’s Commons, and an 
infinitesimal number of Peers, the jests, the repartee, 
the inner life of the House, form a matter of absorbing 
concern. Though but flies on the wheel, these merest 
parliamentarians cannot help believing that they make 
it revolve ; but to the educated Englishman, whois not a 
member of the House, the presence or absence of his and 
other people’s representatives at Westminster is a matter 
of comparative indifference. General interest in politics 
neither waxes nor wanes with the flow and ebb of 
parliamentary talk. Among those who take a rational 
concern in public matters, there is just as much political 
conversation in the autumn as in the spring. In fact, 
it is no longer what Parliament thinks, but what the 
Cabinet intends, that everyone wants to hear. That 
is why the speech of a single cabinet minister causes 
more satisfaction or regret than a succession of the 
finest oratorical efforts of which the House is capable. 
The explanation is not to be sought in any lowering of 
individual calibre. The House of to-day is far superior 
in capacity and education to the House of Pitt’s time. 
No one in his senses believes that those who sit on the 
Government benches are inferior to ‘‘ the long files of 
speechless men” who supported Peel. The cause is 
constitutional. The centre of gravity has shifted by the 
inevitable force of events. The world takes its views 
from what is said from platforms, and th: Government 
can gauge public opinions without appcu.ing to Parlia- 
ment. Would opinion on the Fashoda affair have been 
more definite, or would the difficulty have been settled 
more expeditiously, if the House had been sitting ? 
The danger of the present state of things is that the 
absence of real differences may turn to the creation of 
artificial ones, as in the United States, where minute 
perfection of political organisation is made to disguise 
the absence of divergent principles. It would be more 
dangerous here. A cabinet supported by groups, as in 
France, is a weaker executive than an American 
president. 

The debate of Tuesday enforces this point. It 
mainly turned on foreign affairs, and the speeches of 
the leaders on each side were the salute and attack 
of experts, interesting to fencers, but an exhibition, not 
aduel. It is sincerely to be hoped that the Opposition 
may soon develop some principles of their own; it is 
impossible to conduct the party business—we will not 
say on borrowed, but on capital held in common. The 
love of litigation is so keen among some of the Mexican 
peoples that the successful party in a law-suit will 
lend his opponent enough to carry on an appeal, but 
such expedients can hardly be more than temporary. 
If parties cannot find anything real to fight about, the 
sooner they abdicate the better. But we are inclined 
to think the Opposition are keeping back their real 
differences on strategic grounds. Criticism of the 
Government’s foreign policy was ineffective. It may 
be admitted that, with regard to China, the defence of 
the Prime Minister was no stronger than his position. 
The question is not whether things could have been 
worse, but whether they might not have been better. 
It is satisfactory, however, as Mr. Ernest Beckett 
pointed out the next day, to find that the phantom of 
the ‘‘open door” is no longer paraded as the great 
panacea. Lord Salisbury also did well to emphasise 
the continued existence of China as a going concern, 
and those who think they have merely to cut up a dead 
whale may find its dormant powers of propulsion 
suddenly awakened, with unpleasant results. 

Even less effective was the nagging at the Sudan 
policy. What sensible man, unless a debater by trade, 
when he probably would not be sensible, would think 
of talking through half a column in the ‘‘ Times” on the 
accuracy of describing the Sudan as ‘‘ completely 
subjugated”? This is the kind of laborious futility that 
gives the intelligent reader a contempt for parliamentary 
discussion The Cretan attack on the Government was 
surely an error in tactics, and Sir Charles Dilke’s 
heroics only served to place his friends and himself in a 
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more ridiculous light. It is incredible that men who 
have themselves conducted great affairs should really 
hold that, because a certain line of policy is safe to- 
day, it was therefore right a year ago ; and to insist on 
your own errors in judgment is not yet recognised as a 
sure test of statesmanship. 

Public opinion has already passed sentence on the 
Tsar’s proposals without waiting for parliamentary 
comment. What Lord Salisbury said was exactly 
what every sensible man has long thought and, we may 
be forgiven for pointing out, we have always urged. 
Courtesy demands that we should riotice the proposal, 
but common-sense forbids us to anticipate any fruitful 
result, or to accept the Peace Crusade asa great popular 
movement. Like the Protestant crusade, it is factitious; 
but the Peace movement has the advantage of being 


respectable. 


COUNT CAPRIVI. 


WHEN the newspapers announced Count Caprivi’s 
death on Tuesday, we fear that most readers 
found a difficulty in remembering who Count Caprivi 
was and what he had done. The memory of the great 
name of Prince Bismarck, and the restless energy and 
self-assertion of the young Emperor combined to force 
into the background the “‘ plain Prussian soldier” who 
by express Imperial command became second Chan- 
cellor; but it is not unlikely that, a generation 
hence, public writers will look back on Count 
Caprivi’s occupancy of the Imperial Chanceliorship 
as one of the turning points of modern Germany. 
His reduction of the period of service with the 
colours from three to two years has done much to 
popularise and, in our opinion, really to strengthen the 
German army: his policy of friendly commercial 
intercourse with neighbouring nations relieved Germany 
from the pressure of the stone-wall protection that was 
crushing her life out for the profit of a class, and the 
bold stand he made for religious education on the 
Zedlitz Bill, although unsuccessful for the moment, is 
bound to bear fruit in good time. ‘‘ Religion must be 
taught in our schools” is a cry of which more will be 
heard in Germany. 

The simple truth is that Count Caprivi’s position as 
Imperial Chancellor was an impossible one from the 
first. It is not the fact that the young Emperor fixed 
on him by sudden caprice on that March day in 1890, 
when Bismarck was “‘ driven from the door like a dog,” 
as he used to put it. The Emperor had decided alike 
on the dismissal of the old Chancellor and on the choice 
of his successor months before. Caprivi had been a 
favourite of his since the Hanover manceuvres in 1888, 
but the statement that the General had cherished 
ambitions, and had intrigued for the position, is a 
malicious invention that originated in Friedrichsruh. 
The appointment was to him as great a surprise as it 
was to Germany and to the world, and he accepted it 
as he would have accepted the order to lead a forlorn 
hope. He had previously taken no part in political 
affairs, and, indeed, was not interested in them. When, 
therefore, in obedience to orders, he took over the 
chancellorship, he accepted office as a soldier, and 
with the implied conditions that he would meet with 
unquestioning support and implicit obedience from his 
inferior officers, and that he would be supported by his 
superior officer in enforcing such obedience. But when 
he found his path beset with intrigue after intrigue 
inspired from Friedrichsruh in the West, and from the 
‘‘ Agrarian” reactionaries in the East, and when the 
Emperor, instead of supporting him, gave open counte- 
nance to his assailants, then the ‘‘ plain soldier’s ” work 
was done, and he handed back his commission. That, 
in a sentence, is the story of the rise and the fall of Count 
Caprivi as a politician. The Agrarians, who compassed 
his destruction because he would not shut the door 
against Russian and Austrian wheat and pigs, have 
since had time to discover that economic tenden- 
cies of the time cannot be checked by cabal against 
a Minister, and they have begun to realise that in 
politics one may go farther and fare worse. 

When Prince Bismarck, in the early years of his 
retirement, had exhausted his vocabulary of complaint 
against the Emperor and his Court, he used to finish 
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with a savage sneer at Count Caprivi as the ‘‘ ministre 
étranger aux affaires,” the man who had wrecked 
the work of a lifetime, and the ‘‘ Hamburger 
Nachrichten” and the rest of the pack kept up 
the chorus. No charge could have been more 
monstrously unjust. That much of Bismarck’s policy 
was abandoned was the fault of the policy itself and of 
its author, not that of his successor in office. We are 


not likely to undervalue the stupendous achievement of . 


the great Chancellor in uniting Germany and destroy- 
ing or neutralising hostile forces. But that policy was 
based on a characteristic combination of violence and 
deceit, and in the nature of things it could not, in its 
entirety, have been persisted in much longer, even if 
Bismarck himself had retained power. He believed 
that he had secured the Empire against the possibility 


_of a Russo-French alliance by the secret treaty which 


he concluded with Russia. But that secret treaty, which 
was in effect a betrayal of the Triple Alliance and, above 
all, of Austria, was bound to become known, and thus 
to destroy the very foundation of that Triple Alliance 
on which Germany’s safety—her very existence even 
—may be said to depend. Count Caprivi’s action 
in refusing to renew the secret treaty was as creditable 
to his capacity as it undoubtedly was to his honesty, 
and although the Bismarckians are able to point to the 
Russo-French Alliance in justification of their outcry, 
those best qualified to judge will refuse to admit that 
in this case there is any real connexion between the 
two things. France had been nibbling at the bait 
ever since Gambetta’s time, and it was certain that 
sooner or later an understanding would be arrived at. 
Moreover, both Germany and England have discovered 
that the Russo-French Alliance is not, after all, a very 
grave menace to established order in Europe. The 
essential causes that are bound one day to lead toa 
great struggle between Slav and Teuton in Eastern 
Europe were just as much in evidence in Bismarck’s 
day as in Caprivi’s; if they advanced and developed 
under the second chancellorship, as they have con- 
tinued to do under that of Prince Hohenlohe, that is 
not the fault of the statesman, but of the inevitable 
growth of events. 

The death of Caprivi, like that of Bismarck, raises 
the old question of what the future of Germany may be ; 
but we are as little able to offer a confident answer now 
as we were six months ago. Italy is giving decided 
encouragement to the advances of France, and Austria- 
Hungary is in such a position of danger, external and 
internal, that she can scarcely be relied upon as a very 
serviceable ally. Germany simply dare not lend an ear 
to the Tsar’s amiable platitudes about disarmament, for 
while to Russia an unsuccessful war would mean a 
slight check, to Germany it would mean annihilation as 
a world-power. The lack of anything like a govern- 
ment majority at home is not, perhaps, so serious a 
danger in Berlin as it seems when viewed from the 
latitude of London ; for the Reichstag is, after all, little 
more than a kind of superior debating society, with no 
power of guiding and very little of checking Govern- 
ment policy. Still, a chancellor who finds himself each 
session compelled to devise some means of squaring his 
opponents before he can get his bills through is 
decidedly in a position of unstable equilibrium ; for, just 
as he does not hesitate to throw over this group or that 
when it has served his purpose, so the Emperor will 
probably some day throw over his Minister. But, with 
a few insignificant exceptions, there are no politicians in 
Germany who are really hostile to the united Empire, 
and therein she has the advantage of Austria-Hungary, 
whose threatened break-up is the dark cloud that lies 
across Europe ; for the break-up of Austria would mean 
that the time of real stress and strain had come for 


Germany. 


THE SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 


Government’s legislative programme is a 
reversion to the historic traditions of Tory 
policy, as distinguished from the opportunism which, 
first systematised by Peel, has from time to time 
obscured the true objective. Social legislation must 
find its impulse, not in party competition, but rather 
in a desire to escape from the banalities of politics 
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to the realities of life. That is the conviction 
which we discover behind the long series of small 
measures, useful in proportion to their smallness, which 
figure in the Queen’s Speech. These proposals have 
the enormous advantage that they lend themselves to 
debate as little as to division. So-called heroic legis- 
lation may be left to persons who want to pose as 
heroes. We are content that useful measures should 
be devised with the intent to carry them through by a 
Ministry whose existence does not hang ona cry, nor 
its legislation on a coup. Given this serious intention, 
and a discretion which selects such subjects as are press- 
ing for practical settlement (and both these conditions 
are fulfilled in the programme of this session), there will 
be no lack of useful occupation for many Parliaments, 
and thus mischief will be averted. What is wanted is 
amendment of definite defects and not theoretical recon- 
structions of society ; moreover, the former we can get 
now and here, whereas the latter is a question of some 
time or never. 

The Bill for more fully organising the government of 
London does not fall very obviously within the class of 
social measures, as we use the term. But in a sense it 
does, as completing a system of municipal government 
which controls the administration of social measures in 
the largest of urban communities. Nothing, again, 
could exceed in importance the proposal to deal with the 
question of secondary education. With higher educa- 
tion, though in many respects it may be imperfect, the 
class who are immediately concerned are satisfied. 
Primary education is at least organised and systematic. 
Educationally, in our view, it ison wrong lines; but it does 
exist, and it can be altered. Secondary education does 
not exist, and unless order is introduced into the make- 
shifts that pass under the name, our primary education 
is likely to prove futile, while the higher branch will lose 
some of the best recruits. No question is more pressing 
at the present moment. With the principle of the 
measure for enabling local authorities to assist the 
poorer occupiers to purchase their houses we have 
no quarrel; certainly not on the bad name charge 
of being socialistic, which the proposal undoubtedly 
is. Such an Act could not do much harm, for it 
would be mainly inoperative. There might, however, 
be danger of worse sanitation in the case ot houses 
owned by small men, who are much more difficult 
to deal with than the large owners; but precautions 
can be introduced to guard against this danger. 
What we should like to see would be a reform of the 
conditions of leasehold occupation in the poorer dis- 
tricts of large towns. But upon this matter, as upon 
the subject of Old Age Pensions, we accept Mr. Balfour’s 
sensible dictum that the constructive policy of a 
Government cannot be judged except by the total output 
of its whole life. It is idle to criticise a sessional pro- 
gramme as though it were the promise of a Parliament. 
The group of bills dealing with such elementary neces- 
sities of life as water supply, with adulteration of food, 
accidents, and dangerous trades, are all on the best 
Tory lines. 

Mr. Balfour was right when he told Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who attempted to sneer at the 
supposed indifference of the Ministry to the interests of 
the agricultural community, that Tories have better 
means of knowing and more experience of redressing 
social grievances than Liberals. The leader of the 
Opposition, for polemical purposes, belittled the import- 
ance of the Food Adulteration Bill; an admirable 
comment on the traditions of his party! Had it been a 
bill dealing with the watering of votes (to borrow an 
Americanism), we have no doubt he would have 
welcomed it with its long train of talk. 


WEST AFRICAN ADMINISTRATION. 


ISS KINGSLEY, in her latest work, proposes a 
very elaborate scheme for the government of 

West Africa; but it is a scheme to which there is the 
objection that it would alter entirely the British Consti- 
tution. The basis of it is an African Council, selected 
from and nominated by five great chambers of com- 
merce—London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, and 
Glasgow. This council, which apparently supersedes 
Parliament, is to have the power of voting supplies. 
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It is to nominate a governor-general for West 
Africa, district commissioners to be under him, and 
sub-commissioners to be under them. There is to be 
no police force, but there is, of course, to be a military 
one, though whether paid by the Imperial exchequer or 
the African one is not stated. The entire revenue for 
the expenses of government is to proceed from Customs, 
and the Customs are to be collected in Europe. Miss 
Kingsley would force all merchants trading to British 
West Africa to ship either from Liverpool, Havre, or 
Hamburg, which seems a drastic measure. But the 
whole scheme is so revolutionary that it does not come 
within range of practical politics, and is only interesting 
for the principles it involves. It would put into the 
hands of merchants, not only the entire expenditure for 
purposes of administration on the West Coast, but the 
selection of administrators. Secondly, it would, in theory 
at all events, be much less costly and employ much fewer 
officials. Thirdly—and this is an important point—it 
would involve the government of natives by natives, 
and on native ideas. The coast towns, indeed, would 
be governed by municipalities, with magistrates to 
administer English law; but all the part of West 
Africa which is not Europeanised would be left in the 
hands of its chiefs, advised and controlled by the sub- 
commissioners. At present it is theoretically the case 
that in the protectorates we govern through the chiefs : 
their subjects are not British subjects, and British law 
does not apply to them. But, practically, though, in the 
Malay Peninsula for example, this system really operates, 
and native rulers govern on native principles, advised by 
a British resident, there is in West Africa no well-defined 
line between the colony and the adjoining protectorate. 
The colony, with its system of British law, is only 
limited ‘‘ by geographical possibilities and political con- 
venience ”—that is how Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the Colonial 
Office, puts the case in his History of the British Colonies. 
Instead of strengthening the hands of the native rulers, 
and endeavouring to civilise their government, we have 
crushed out the power of African kings and chiefs 
according as it suited us todo so. For half a century 
we were in relations with the powerful and organised 
kingdom of Ashanti: we made treaties with them and 
we broke faith; and we apparently considered that, 
because there were human sacrifices in Coomassie, we 
were justified in reducing that town to a ruin. We 
have pulled down, and we have applauded our own 
humanity ; but we have not built up. 

Taking Miss Kingsley’s scheme, then, not as a prac- 
tical proposal, but as a collection of suggestive ideas, 
what does it point to? First, a centralised control of 
administration. Nobody defends the existing order. 
In Nigeria there are three different and conflicting 
governments : the Crown Colony of Lagos, under the 
Colonial Office ; the Royal Niger Company, under no 
one in particular; and the Niger Coast Protectorate, 
under the Foreign Office. That state of things cannot 
last. It is worse than an absurdity—it is a scandal ; 
and one may fairly assume that the Colonial Office will 
shortly have control of all our West African possessions. 
That would not seem to Miss Kingsley a great step in 
advance. In her view, the traditions of the Colonial 
Office are very much what they were in 1865, when it 
advised a total abandonment of West Africa. What 
change the last few years have seen she attributes 
to the personality of Mr. Chamberlain, and there is no 
doubt that Mr. Chamberlain has put a new spirit into 
the work But itis not so much, we fancy, that he has 
stimulated energy in those under him, as that he has 
refrained from repressing it. So much the worse, says 
Miss Kingsley ; for the Colonial Office is always ill- 
informed, and ignorant of native feeling ; when they 
act, it is worse than when they are lethargic. The people 
who know West Africa are the traders: they distrust 
the Colonial Office, and the Colonial Office distrusts 
them. For example, when the hut tax was imposed in 
Sierra Leone, the Chamber of Commerce petitioned 
against it; but the Colonial Office insisted that it could 
be collected with ease, ignoring the feeling of the natives 
with regard to direct taxation. The result was a war 
which seemed to the natives unjust. We agree with 
Miss Kingsley up to a certain point. It is undeniable 
that the three classes of white men in West Africa— 
traders, missionaries, and officials—are violently preju- 
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diced against each other ; and her case in regard to the 
hut tax is strong, especially as the leader of the revolt, 
Bai Bureh, was by general consent an exceedingly good 
type of the negro chief. On the other hand, the mis- 
take made is probably not attributable so much to the 
Colonial Office as to the Governor, Sir Frederick Cardew. 
It has been Mr. Chamberlain’s principle to give his men 
a free hand, instead of hampering them at every turn, 
as his predecessors had done. Colonel Cardew, being a 
man of energy, acting on a wrong line, did a great deal 
more harm than a man who would have done nothing at 
all; but it does not follow that energetic men are to be 
avoided. The truth is that Colonel Cardew probably was 
prejudiced against the testimony of the trading commu- 
nity,and that the Colonial Office did not sufficientlyimpress 
upon him its value. It was in his mind that our duty was 
to civilise the country under our Government, and that 
a railway was the method to do it. He went too fast. 
The case is typical of that confusion of ideas about our 
mission in Africa which Miss Kingsley’s book ought to 
help in clearing up. Practically, we cannot afford to 
civilise West Africa out of sheer philanthropy ; civilisa- 
tion must pay its own way, and the only manner of 
doing this is by trade. If a country can never afford 
a railway, as it seems probable that Sierra Leone 
never can, it is still possible to make roads and to 
introduce wheeled traffic, which practically does 
not exist in West Africa. Even if there are 
no other draught animals than man, man can 
draw a hundred pounds easier than he can carry fifty. 
We are bound to open up the countries we govern, 
but we are not bound to give them railways ; and it is 
unjust to trade to raise Customs dues to a point which 
seriously interferes with the sale of goods, in order 
that Africa may have costly appliances of civilisation. 
Further, while West Africa continues to be simply a 
market, exporting minerals and jungle products in 
return for our manufactures, it is only right that traders 
should be given a larger voice in the councils of those 
concerned to administer it. The colonial governors 
have each their legislative council, on which there sit 
eight or nine officials, and two, or at most three, non- 
official members nominated by the governor, and here 
alone trade has a chance to be represented. Yet these 
two or three are not invariably white traders; they are 
quite as likely to be chosen to represent educated native 
opinion. Now on a question like that of the Sierra 
Leone Railway, the educated native sees a great many 
posts for his friends as guards and stationmasters in 
prospect ; but the trader understands very well that 
it will mean an addition to the Customs. Surely, there- 
fore, it would be reasonable that their legislative 
bodies should at least contain a reasonable percentage 
of representatives of trade. The executive should, of 
course, be left to the official element ; but there is no 
reason why it should preponderate in the legislature 
over those who, since they have to pay the piper, have 
some right to call the tune. 

Upon the further point of administration through 
natives on native ideas we have not space to enlarge. 
But one remark must be made. There are two distinct 
classes of state in Africa—that which is really organised 
into at least a semblance of civilisation, where there are 
rulers who can make themselves obeyed ; and that in 
which there is merely an agglomeration of petty 
villages. In the latter case European law has to step 
in and impose a system. In the former it is infinitely 
better to let civilisation filter in through native channels. 
In Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast we have broken up 
the old order, and there remains no governing class 
through which we can govern. But in Nigeria— 
certainly in Hausaland—there is an established order. 
It will be a great misfortune if the Colonial Office, 
when they take over the control of the Royal Niger 
Company, fail to support, while controlling, the Fulah 
Emirs. 


THE WORKING OF THE CRIMINAL 
EVIDENCE ACT. 


HERE, was once an Act very like the eponymous 
creation of the Lord Chancellor; eponymous, 

that is, in the sense that the Criminal Evidence Act 
will be known as Lord Halsbury’s. 


It was like in its 
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policy, and like in its career. Lord Brougham’s Act of 
1851 first enabled plaintiffs and defendants in civil cases 
to give evidence on their own behalf. The change had 
been resisted more vigorously, and by a more authorita- 
tive body of opponents, than even the Criminal Evidence 
Act, and especially on the ground that it would lead to 
an increase of perjury. Lord Campbell has recorded in 
his journal (‘‘ Life of Lord Campbell,” vol. ii. p. 297), 
that one party, if not both parties, was forsworn in 
every cause, probably meaning those he himself had 
tried at his first sittings under the Act. We need not 
wait for any further experience in the administration of 
the Criminal Evidence Act upon this point. Perjury is 
increased by it in proportion to the number of fresh 
people who may be called into the witness-box. That 
alone, however, does not affect the question of the 
expediency of the Act, and we shall continue calling 
prisoners as witnesses, as we shall continue calling 
parties in civil actions, in spite of perjury. Unfortu- 
nately, the indiscretion of a judge whose experience of 
courts of justice has been limited, has brought the 
question of perjury under the Criminal Evidence 
Act into unnecessary prominence. Mr. Justice Ridley’s 
disregard of English judicial traditions only reveals his 
own defects of temperament. He, or any other judge 
who chooses, may improperly threaten any plaintiff or 
defendant about to go into the witness-box with a 
prosecution for perjury, just as he may any prisoner 
about to give evidence in his defence. If judges 
exercised their powers indiscreetly, they could make 
both civil and criminal evidence Acts unworkable. A 
suggestion has been made that no prosecution for 
perjury should be instituted after a criminal trial, 
except upon the fiat of the Attorney-General, or some 
other representative official ; and this may be desirable, 
especially in the numerous inferior courts, such as the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, where indiscretions may 
more naturally be expected. 

Two objections taken to the change in the law have 
had some light thrown upon them in the working of 
the Act. It was said that a man who is innocent may 
nevertheless have good reasons for shrinking from cross- 
examination and prefer not to enter the box, and yet be 
practically compelled through fear of adverse comment 
The Act provides for this in some degree by forbidding 
such comment to the prosecuting counsel; but, accord- 
ing to the case of Queen v. Rhodes, allowing it to the 
presiding judge. In practice the possibility of its being 
made, or fear of the impression produced upon the jury 
by abstention, puts the prisoner into the box in most 
cases where there is any chance of acquittal. The 
ordinary rule that the prosecution must prove its own 
case has not, indeed, been altered; but there is 
some danger of juries, especially under the direc- 
tion of lay judges, concluding that a refusal to 
go into the box is in itself a sufficient proof of guilt. 
{n New Zealand, Canada, and Victoria even the 
judge is not allowed to comment on the absence of the 
prisoner from the box. Nothing has occurred under 
the Act in England to show that the power reserved 
to the courts in this respect has been abused, though 
there might be cases in which, as Sir Sherston Baker 
says, adverse comment would be unfair to the accused 
and, moreover, a dishonour to the judge. The ques- 
tion to what extent prisoners’ own evidence affects the 
result of trials can hardly be answered dogmatically. 
Professional opinion seems to be that it makes little 
difference one way or the other, in most cases ; but it 
does sometimes lead to acquittals. Mr. Justice Mathew, 
in charging the Grand Jury at the Leicester Assizes, 
mentioned a case where a man, in great peril of con- 
viction, was induced, contrary to his wish, to go into 
the box. He was one of those helpless prisoners who 
do not realise their position, and he gave himself up 
for lost. But he told his story, was cross-examined, 
and the jury stopped the case and acquitted him. On 
the other hand, Mr. Justice Ridley, on the Oxford 
Circuit, said that several prisoners had canvicted them- 
selves, either by some unguarded admission or by at once 
raising the question of character, which had enabled 
prosecuting counsel to show their true antecedents. 
The Chairman of the London County Sessions asked 
a jury, with four days’ experience of the Act, what they 
thought of it, and they said it helped in finding out the 
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guilty ones. It would have been more satisfactory if 
they had said in finding out the innocent. Yet such 
cases as that cited by Mr. Justice Mathew, and another 
case where the prisoner, an undischarged bankrupt, did 
not to go into the box himself but secured his acquittal 
by calling his wife, who swore that she had given the 
notification to the creditors of his non-discharge, show 
that, while some prisoners run additional risk by going 
into the box, others, who would in all probability have 
been convicted under the old law, are now able to pro- 
duce evidence leading to their acquittal. 

Another objection was that the Act would introduce 
the methods of French criminal trials. There is not the 
slightest ground for fear of this in what has taken 
place in our courts. The difference between the two 
countries exists now as it did before. Our judges are 
not placed in the same position as the president of a 
French court. The French judge enters into a personal 
struggle for mastery with the prisoner. The president’s 
interrogation of the prisoner is the first, most prominent, 
conspicuous, and important part of the whole trial. 
French counsel for the defence have very much less 
opportunity of helping their clients than have English 
advocates. Our judges leave the examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses almost wholly to counsel, and 
rarely interfere except to decide some question which 
has arisen between them. They decide as arbiters, 
with no desire of gaining a _ point of personal 
advantage. Their attitude has undergone no 
change, and the tone of a criminal trial remains what it 
was. Any departure from the customary rule of con- 
sideration, leniency, and scrupulous fairness towards 
prisoners immediately arouses the vigilance of the Bar, 
and the Press. Nothing is more satisfactory and more 
reassuring than the close observation and criticism 
to which the administration of the Act has been 
subjected. What instances there are, if there are 
more than one, where the judge’s caprice, ill-temper, 
and want of dignity have been brought into public 
notice are not likely to be repeated. The consequences 
would be too serious. It would not be prisoners 
only who would suffer. Prosecuting counsel as well 
as judges are also under the same salutary restraints. 
Prosecutions, being largely in the hands of young and 
inexperienced counsel, are often the weakest part of 
criminal proceedings, and where older hands are 
engaged personal feeling and desire of winning a ver- 
dict by rhetorical display or other arts of the advocate 
are as severely repressed as they can be in ordinary 
human beings. The license of cross-examination is 
the prerogative of counsel for the defence. Cross- 
examination of the prisoner as to bad character and 
previous convictions is meant by the Act to be 
restricted to cases where imputations are made against 
the character of the prosecutor or witnesses for the 
prosecution. The benefit of this provision depends 
largely on the discretion of the judge, and what con- 
stitutes such an imputation has been somewhat widely 
construed—perhaps too widely. 

The conclusion, on the whole, seems to be that the 
Act has not very much altered the ordinary course of 
criminal proceedings, though it has lengthened them 
to some extent. Many of the anticipated and rather 
exaggerated difficulties have disappeared in practice, 
and two or three cases have settled some of the 
important points it was foreseen would arise, one of 
them being that the Act does not enable prisoners to 
give evidence before Grand Juries. All the anomalies 
of the law of evidence are not removed. Sir Harry 
Bodkin Poland has pointed out that, if a father half 
kills his child or his wife’s child by a former marriage, 
and he is charged under the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act, his wife can be compelled to give 
evidence against him ; but if he kills it outright, and 
is charged with murder or manslaughter, she cannot 
give evidence against him, even if she is willing to 
do so; she can only be called if the prisoner himself 
wishes her to be called in his defence. But the anomalies 
have been reduced, and we shall no longer have the 
absurdity of twenty-five Acts, in as many years, intro- 
ducing specific exceptions to an antiquated general rule. 
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HUNTING AND HUNTING MEN. 


‘Ts future of fox-hunting—indeed, of hunting of all 

kinds—has been the theme of many a writer, and 
after professing to weigh the pros and cons, they have 
been content to arrive at the conclusion that hunting is 
in no danger of disestablishment. The reasons given 
for this opinion are that hunting is a national sport, 
and that there is in agriculturists at large an inborn 
love of hunting which will suffice to make them en- 
courage the chase at any risks. Up to a certain point 
only is this true. Farmers and owners of land continue 
to allow the passage of scores or hundreds of men and 
women whom they do not even know by sight ; and if 
they were not willing to follow ancient precedent they 
would long enough ago have warned hounds and their fol- 
lowers off theirland andestates. The prevalence of barbed 
wire, however, affords an index as to what farmers and 
landowners really feel about hunting. In countries 
where this drawback to sport is non-existent, it is, in 
almost every instance, because a hunt has undertaken 
to remove and replace it free of cost to the owner 
thereof. Where this is not the custom, the cheapness 
of wire causes it to be employed to mend every gap, 
and to strengthen every weak fence. For some time 
one of the Midland countries was described as resembling 
a ‘‘bird-cage,” and it is only the other day that Mr. 
Sheffield Neave, the Master of the Essex Staghounds, 
decided to give up his pack because his deer were 
constantly being injured by wire, while at the same 
time it is impossible to ride fairly to hounds. The man 
who runs a strand of wire, barbed or otherwise, through 
his hedges knows quite well that as soon as hounds 
cross his fields mischief is sure to result: hounds 
may be maimed or men will be brought to the 
ground; but these considerations do not appear for one 
moment to trouble a great number of people, who 
simply say, ‘‘ You must take my land as you find it ; 
if you want it laid out to suit your own convenience— 
an American writer once asserted that landscape 
gardeners were employed to lay out the face of England 
to adapt it to hunting—you must do it yourselves.” 
We contend that no man, be he farmer or landowner, 
who looks at the matter in this light, can be said to 
care very much about hunting or its future. The wire 
question, however, is one phase only of the matter, and 
it may be asserted without fear of contradiction that the 
indifference of many farmers and landowners to hunting 
is the direct result of the apathy shown by hunting men 
in respect to the interests of those over whose land they 
ride. Why, if this were not the case, should there be 
any need for the circulars which masters of hounds feel 
compelled to issue periodically to their followers? 
From the Earl of Lonsdale, who has now given up the 
Quorn Country to Mr. Godman, the able and popular 
master of the Crawley and Horsham Hounds, come 
reminders of sins of omission and commission of 
which hunting men are guilty. The constant issue of 
these documents shows decisively, if, indeed, proof be 
necessary, that an enormous proportion of hunting men 
are either too heedless or too ignorant to conform to 
the requirements of the hunting field, while of the 
science of hunting they know nothing. 

That farmers should often feel angry when they 
witness the very rudiments of cross-country riding set at 
nought, and when they see how little care is exercised 
to avoid committing useless damage, is surely not to be 
wondered at. What would a yacht-owner think of a 
guest who habitually wore hobnailed shooting boots 
while perambulating his deck ; and what course do the 
owners of show-houses and grounds adopt when they 
find that the privileges they grant to the public are 
abused? Yet the damage inflicted upon neither can 
compare with that from which farmers suffer day by 
day. The worst part of the business is that neither 
by conduct in the field nor by personal acknowledg- 
ment do the majority of hunting men atone for the 
execrable form in which they ride over a country. The 
present season has seen their own gates slammed in 
farmers’ faces, and it is not so very lone since a fault- 
lessly dressed person who roundly swore at a country- 
man for not being quicker at opening a gate received 
the unexpected rebuff of being told to go round, as he 
happened to be addressing the occupier of the land. 
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These things and dozens of others like them anger the 
farmers and do hunting no good, while if we compare 
the passive manner in which the agriculturist disports 
himself when a number of tailors ride over his land, 
with the unmeasured words uttered by many a master 
when one of these said tailors jumps on a hound or 
heads a fox, we cannot help confessing that the farmer 
sets an example which others might well follow. Gates 
are left open by those who are half a mile behind the 
hounds ; stock stray, and the farmer and his men may 
have three or four hours’ work to recover them. 

In other matters, too, the ways of many hunting men 
leave much to be desired. It is perfectly true that 
hunting brings many benefits in its train, and enriches 
many an otherwise poor neighbourhood ; but this state- 
ment is only correct when hunting men do their duty by 
the district in which they locate themselves for the 
season. To import ship oats, foreign hay, and peat- 
moss litter into a hunting stable, is certainly not the 
way to show farmers how much they benefit by the 
existence of hunting, nor is it the thing to send up to 
the Stores for household articles. Nor, again, does the 
hunting man fulfil his obligation by merely dealing with 
local tradesmen. The corn-chandler may buy his oats 
anywhere except in his own country, the butterman may 
supply his customer with a Danish or French article, 
and the very chickens supplied may have been reared 
abroad. A hunting man is in duty bound to put himself 
to some inconvenience to find out what farmers near at 
hand have to dispose of, and to them he should offer his 
custom, as by no other way cana direct benefit accrue to 
the farmer from men riding over his land. Lastly, it_is to 
be deeply regretted that the rank and file of hunting 
men are so much out of touch with the farmers. In 
some hunts a shire or a thoroughbred horse is kept for 
the use of the farmer, and a contribution is sometimes 
made towards the Benevolent Fund; but the amounts 
thus subscribed are strangely out of proportion to the 
number of hunting people, and their apparent wealth. 
Even hunt dinners are rare: it is seldom that any indi- 
vidual makes some slight acknowledgment to a farmer 
for favours received, while little or no thought is taken 
of that self-denying person, the non-hunting farmer, 
who does not even come in for the offer of an occasional 
cigar. It is with a feeling of regret, too, that hunting 
men of the better sort will have heard of the threatened 
resignation of Mr. Portman from the mastership of the 
Taunton Vale Foxhounds. Masters give up for a 
variety of reasons; but that which has prompted Mr. 
Portman to withdraw is, we should say, unique. The 
scarcity of foxes is an old story in many countries, 
but the Taunton Vale will probably want a new master 
because the present holder of that position has to find 
grave fault with the conduct of some of the field 
towards the honorary huntsman, Mr. Dodington (a 
former master), and towards the whippers-in. This 
is surely not as it should be. To assume for one 
moment that hunting is founded upon a base so firm 
that it cannot be moved, is to be simply the victim of 
a delusion ; for it is nothing of the kind, and whenever 
its downfall comes it will be owing to hunting men 
themselves, who do more harm to the sport than all its 
professed enemies put together. 


POPULAR CHURCH HISTORY. 


_o Church of England has no worse enemies than 
those too-ardent champions whose zeal, un- 
chastened by adequate knowledge, associates her 
defence with perversions of fact and the interests of 
fanaticism. If the ‘‘ popular” literature of ‘‘ Church 
Defence” is represented in style, temper, and substance 
by the works of Mr. G. H. F. Nye, we think the 
Church has good cause to pray for salvation from 
her friends. We ourselves yield to none in our 
loyalty to the Church of England, which we value 
as the most beneficent of the national institutions, and 
revere as the true representative in this country of the 
historic spiritual society founded by the Apostles. For 
this very reason we resent the degradation of the 
Church’s cause involved in the circulation by authority 
of such publications as this ‘‘ Popular Story of the 
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Church of England,” which has now reached its eightieth 
thousand. 

The pamphlet attempts to give a consecutive history 
of the National Church, from the earliest times to the 
present day—a millennium and a half in 91 pages. The 
style is loose and declamatory, and the standpoint that 
of a half-educated High Churchman, who impartially 
hates ‘‘ Romanists” and the Liberation Society. We 
might excuse the style in consideration of the exigencies 
of ‘* popular” composition; and the standpoint is so 
naively confessed and so constantly kept in view, that we 
can hardly escape blame if we omit to make the usual 
allowance. Our censure is provoked by the perversions 
and, even more, the suppressions of fact, the utterly 
faise perspectives of the history, the wrong impression 
left on the reader. These faults are only justly esti- 
mated when it is remembered that the persons for 
whom this pamphlet is designed must be supposed to 
be quite unable to criticise or correct its statements. 

Wherever Mr. Nye has the good fortune to get hold 
of a sound text-book he keeps fairly straight, but once 
bereft of this guidance, his historical incapacity comes 
promptly into view, and we must add, wherever he 
allows himself the luxury of commenting on the facts, 
or what he thinks are the facts, he sinks into the crudest 
partisanship. Dr. Bright’s ‘‘ Early English Church 
History ” preserves him from the worst blunders during 
the first chapter, although he succeeds in seriously de- 
ranging the proportions of the history. Perhaps it 
follows from the necessities of popular writing that the 
picturesque should always overshadow the important. 
On p. 16 we have the statement that the Diocletian per- 
secution raged in Britain on a great scale, though the 
precise contrary is asserted by the fourth-century 
authorities, and no modern historian allows more than 
small local disturbances, which Constantius, then govern- 
ing the island, could not restrain. Mr. Nye, however, 
is much influenced by architectural consideration. We 
gather from a creditable ‘‘ Pen and Ink Sketch by 
the author,” which adorns the beginning of the 
pamphlet, that he himself is an artist, and we attribute 
to the fact his curious subordination of narrative 
to architecture. Thus, in the present instance, he has in 
view a description of St. Albans Cathedral. The legend 
of St. Alban, the still more shadowy legend of Aaron 
and Julius, and the fiction of a general persecution 
under Diocletian, are but steps to this end. 

The worst feature in the pamphlet is the anti-Roman 
prejudice which always colours and often distorts the 
“history.” ‘* Romish corruptions, and the errors of the 
Papacy, which we call Popery, are of comparative [sic | 
recent date, and had no existence in the Roman Church 
in the time of Augustine” (p. 25). ‘‘The claim of 
the Bishop of Rome to be Universal Bishop was entirely 
unheard of for eight hundred years after Christ.” ‘‘ The 
claim of papal infallibility was not made uutil the pre- 
sent generation.” These, and many similar statements 
which are freely distributed over Mr. Nye’s pages, 
are worth anything to the Roman controversialist. 
They contain an element of truth: some Romish 
corruptions were subsequent to St. Augustine, and 
St. Gregory did repudiate the name, though cer- 
tainly not the substance, of a Universal Episcopate, 
and the dogma of Papal infallidility only dates from 
1870, though the claim is far older. But they are 
more false than true : and they convict the writer of the 
ignorance which incapacitates, or prejudice, or both. The 
action of Rome in the earliest stages of English Church 
history is minimised and often ignored. Theodore of 
Tarsus, we are shortly told, ‘‘ was chosen Archbishop :” 
we are not told that he was chosen by Pope Vitalian, 
and consecrated with great solemnity by that pontiff : 
nor are we reminded that the archbishop carried out 
his great work of organisation under the authority of, 
and with constant reference to, the Apostolic See from 
which he received his commission. Theodore describes 
himself in the preamble to the canons passed at Hertford 
in 673 as ‘‘ab apostolica sede destinatus Doruvernensis 
Ecclesiz Episcopus.” Mr. Nye is careful to relate the 
disastrous fate which befel Wilfrid’s appeal to the Pope, 
and to draw a grotesquely excessive inference (p. 36). 
He can hardly be acquitted of dealing dishonestly with his 
readers when he keeps back other facts which absolutely 
prohibit the conclusion to which he desires to lead them ; 
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viz. ‘‘that, up to this time, the Church of England 
was independent of the jurisdiction of the Pope of 
Rome.” His ignorance is the less excusable since his 
authority, Dr. Bright, very carefully discusses, in con- 
nexion with Wilfrid’s appeal, the actual relations 
between England and Rome at that time. We doubt 
whether Mr. Nye altogether appreciates the meaning 
of the words he uses. The Conqueror’s refusal to do 
fealty to Gregory VII. is alleged as proof that ‘‘ up to 
the time of the Norman Invasion the Pope had no 
jurisdiction over the Church or Crown of England” 
(p. 39). We learn that during that period the Church 
“was wholly independent of the jurisdiction of Rome,” 
and not ‘‘in organic relationship with the See of 
Rome” (p. 41). What would Alfred have said to such 
a statement, or Dunstan, or the long series of English 
pilgrims—royal, noble, and obscure—who thronged 
the ways to Rome, and died in the sacred city, or the 
missionaries like Boniface, himself the protagonist of 
extreme Papal claims, or the scholars like Bede and 
Alcuin? This will not do. It is the worst advocacy of 
just Anglican claims. 

Medizeval history is still more crudely treated in the 
same spirit. There are no gradations of light and shade. 
Always attention is fastened on papal oppression, never 
directed to papal services. The Popes are presented 
as the habitual tyrants of the National Church, which 
maintains a precocious Protestantism. Stephen Lang- 
ton is the opponent of the Pope’s assault on English 
liberties ; we are not told that he was himself the Pope’s 
nominee (p. 41). S. Anselm is not mentioned at all, and 
“Becket” is dismissed in a half-contemptuous para- 
graph. Yet both were champions of papal power and 
national liberty, causes which, in the twelfth century, 
were not so incompatible as Mr. Nye supposes, though 
we freely admit they became widely enough parted at a 
later date. We advise Mr. Nye to read the Bishop of 
Oxford’s judgment on the Becket controversy, and the 
remarkable conclusions to which Dr. Abbott has arrived 
on the same subject. The sooner English churchmen 
wash their hands of a theory of Church history which 
exalts Rufus and Henry II., and Edward III. as the 
exponents of the national conscience, and consigns to 
obloquy S. Anselm, S. Thomas, S. Edmund—indeed all 
the honoured churchmen of the middle ages—the better 
for their own reputation as historians, and their own 
success as “‘ Church Defenders.” 

Mr. Nye’s account of what he calls the ‘‘ Re-forma- 
tion” is handicapped by his grotesque theory of the 
medieval English Church. He imagines that the 
Church of England always claimed independence of 
Rome, ‘‘ was never at any time a part of the Church of 
Rome.” The truth is that the position of the Church of 
England towards the papacy was in no respect different 
from that of the contemporary Church of France or 
other continental churches, save only that, for various 
reasons, the papal authority had rather a freer hand 
here than elsewhere. That the Roman theory of the 
papacy has undergone a portentous development, which 
would not have received the acceptance of medizval 
theologians, is true, but to draw a distinction between 
the English Church and any other within the Roman 
supremacy in the middle ages is a vain  under- 
taking. Indeed, Mr. Nye proves as much, for he 
oscillates between assertions of Anglican independence 
and descriptions of Roman tyranny. The whole 
account is a very strange performance. 

We have scraps from a speech of Mr. Gladstone, and 
a pamphlet of Professor Freeman, and a controversial 
work of the late Lord Selborne, a glowing account of 
the ‘‘ Morning Star” of the Reformation, and a curious 
version of the Reformation itself. When John Wycliffe 
is condemned, and his Bible burned, we are bidden to 
execrate tke obscurantist zeal of ‘‘the Romanists” 
(p. 51): when the foundation of colleges and schools is 
narrated, we are reminded that ‘‘the Church was fore- 
most in the educational movement” (p. 53).. It never 
occurs to Mr. Nye that the munificent William of 
Wykeham was a member of the hierarchy that con- 
demned Wycliffe, and is known to have joined in the 
action against the Reformer. Perhaps the oddest 
passage in this very odd ‘‘history” is the account of 
Henry VIII.’s action :— 

**The King, who was much younger than his wife, was 
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greatly disappointed at having no son to succeed him, 
and he therefore declared that his marriage with his 
brother’s wife was an illegal act. There was another 
lady attached to the Court who expressed herself ready 
to marry the King if she could only do so legally, there- 
upon the King asked the Pope to release him from his 
marriage tie. The Pope could or would not consent. 
The ceremony had been blessed by a former occupier of 
the See, and it was a delicate matter for his Holiness 
to interfere with, and the messengers sent to Rome by 
Henry came back with various excuses. The clergy 
and people, groaning under papal intolerance, threw 
their influence on the King’s side, and eventually the 
King proposed that the clergy should acknow- 
ledge him to be ‘the protector and only supreme 
head of the Church and clergy of England next 
to Christ’” (p. 54). We can imagine no better 
fortune for Roman controversialists than to have 
such a theory of the Reformation placed by authority 
before the people of England. It is, indeed, lamentable 
to find such inconsequent and ignorant work com- 
mended by the majority of the English bishops. The 
concluding chapter of this pamphlet sustains the his- 
torical character of those preceding, with this difference, 
that the Nonconformists take the place of the ‘‘ Roman- 
ists’ as victims on the altar of ‘‘ Church Defence.” 
The last ten pages are little more than an expanded 
and rhetorical version of parts of the ‘f Church Year 
Book.” Work of this kind published in the professed 
interest of the National Church must be repudiated. 
We yield to none in our desire to maintain the Church 
of England in full possession of her status and en- 
dowments, but we cannot degrade the cause to the 
level of such ‘‘ history” as Mr. Nye’s. It may be 
popular, but it is not honest, and we will have none of 
it. ‘*Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 


THE PASTEL SOCIETY. 


Ts Pastel Society is a new illustration of a distinct 

phase, the penultimate perhaps, of ‘‘ exhibition- 
nisme ”—for French pathology has already a word for 
the malady of being too ready to show things in the 
wrong places. This new phase in the character of 
exhibitions has not yet perhaps been clearly noted, 
because the old goes on outwardly as if nothing had 
happened, and the new is foggy about its own signifi- 
cance. The old type of official, all-including exhibition, 
Academy or Salon, is moribund. Its vulgar art, its 
vulgar intrigues, begin to smell too bad for self- 
respecting artists to approach it. It goes on because, 
thous \ a decaying market, it is still, from its historical 
prestige, something of a market, and patient people 
who don’t mind rebuffs will hang about it for 
the reversion of vacant stands. The first stage in 
disintegration of the big exhibition idea was the creation 
of large exhibitions of refuge, imitative of the old, into 
which the malcontent were drawn off under promise of 
better things. In England the Grosvenor Gallery set 
up with Burne-Jones, Whistler, Legros, and other out- 
siders ; in France there was the huge secession that in- 
cluded Puvis de Chavannes, Rodin, and others, and 
nearly drained the Salon of its artists. But history 
repeated itself; the new became as indiscriminate and 
impossible as the old; Burne-Jones alone remained to 
justify the exhibitions of the New Gallery, and now he is 
gone, what in the name of wonder is to become of that 
institution ? In France there is apparently to be another 
withdrawal, leaving a second huge empty shell: 
Rodin, Degas, Carri¢re, are being importuned to come 
out and be separate, and begin it all over again. We 
shall soon be face to face in the matter of galleries with 
the situation reached by the theatres, establishments 
so big, so costly, so bound to please the throng that 
art cannot afford to enter them. 

Under these painful circumstances for the old institu- 
tions and their substitutes, choked with their own 
machinery, smothered by the failures among their 
members and the histories of old offences and jealousies 
that make it impossible for this and the other artist 
to have anything to do with them, yet a third way has 
been found of attaining the same silly object, namely, of 
getting together as many incompatibles as possible into 
one show. This is the plan of holding what have been. 
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called ‘‘ Splash exhibitions.” These exhibitions are 
formed on various pretexts, so as to be _ wider, 
narrower, or more occasional than the established 
societies; but the method of their organisers is to 
secure enough good names from all sources to give the 
affair artistic prestige, and to run in under cover 
of those names all manner of home and foreign 
bounders in the arts. How far disintegration of the 
old bodies has gone is shown by the readiness with 
which their members escape and re-group in these 
occasional, special exhibitions, which have therefore a 
higher proportion of interesting work than the old. 
Academicians could not even now Very well join in a 
scheme for expressly supplanting the Academy, but 
give an outside exhibition a special plea, and they are 
fain to exhibit with men never to be seen in their own 
galleries. So with other exclusive groups. Holman 
Hunt and Besnard, Watts and Whistler, Walter 
Crane and Lautrec are suddenly swept together by the 
splash exhibition. Of course these sudden conjunctions 
cannot last. The Portrait Painters’ Society, one of the 
first of the kind, has skilfully existed for some years ; 
the Grafton Gallery had two exhibitions on the inter- 
national plea, revived in another gallery last summer ; 
the plea of a medium has recently given us a huge 
lithographic show, and another medium now gives us a 
revived Society of Pastellists, filling the three large 
galleries of the Royal Institute. 

Etching, lithography, pastel, have all now been made 
the subject of rallies and booms, and have suffered 
accordingly from the exhibition blight which has so 
long hung over painting. Because A, B and C practise 
drawing in pastel, there is no more reason for their 
exhibiting together than because they buy their colours 
at the same shop. Because I walk, I do not neces- 
sarily join another man whom [| meet walking, who 
may be going to Jericho. Exhibitors in common 
should be grouped by some common character in their 
aims, not by the medium they mix their colours 
with. In museums it is an unfortunate necessity 
that great blocks of work must be discharged 
upon us in the mass; it is a mistake to pre- 
sent new work in the same detrimental way. 
It is a delightful thing to go into a shop and 
look at a few pictures or drawings, not of the exhibi- 
tion sort; perhaps when this mad exhibition era breaks 
down we shall have more of such shops. A few dealers 
with the flair and sagacity of Durand-Ruel would surely 
not be amiss among the five millions of Londoners ; the 
dream is still too distant of a picture-shop in small 
towns that have not even a book-shop or a theatre. 
Small-group exhibitions will be the last exhibition- 
phase ; then we shall have shops to which groups of 
artists will send their wares, and a public buying pictures 
instead of paying for an hour’s surfeit at enormous shows. 

The exhibition fever in pastel produced some astonish- 
ing work at its height. No medium is a better feverish 
subject. Biting greens, lurid mauves, the stroke like 
the cut of a whip, the patch like a slap in the face, 
collision-like drawing, explosive tone, are all offered in 
the box where colours lie like the keys of a huge piano. 
Boldini, I suppose, was the master who preluded, and 
he struck out a fine devilish conception of form to fit 
his handling of the notes. Less biting, more elegant, 
followed Messrs. Sargent, Helleu, Blanche. A fever so 
intense has its fascination, but it leaves a deplorable 
tradition for quiet gentlemen. At the Pastel Society 
are none of these artists, but we find deluded admirers 
like Mr. McLure Hamilton trying to work up the 
symptoms, or at least retain the size of the disturbance 
like Messrs. Llewellyn, Von Glehn, Rolshoven. 

M. Besnard does exhibit, and he appears to be the 
victim of a corresponding misapprehension. M. Degas 
has drawn a number of nude models in pastel, and 
M. Besnard gives us a large study of a nude model. 
Now, for pictorial purposes, a nude woman is from 
most points of view an exceedingly ugly object. 
Sculptors and painters have expended enormous inge- 
nuity in managing the subject so as to make it beautiful. 
The only other way is grotesque, getting value out of 
oddity, and a designer of genius like Degas is aware of 
this. But M. Besnard would seem to think that if a 
model is pretty she may be posed anyhow, and worked 
at with no more intention than a clever art student 
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would have in rendering a subject for which he was not 
responsible. In M. Besnard’s earlier work there was a 
red-hot pursuit of reflected colour that gave it intention 
of a sort; now I fail to see what interests him. M. 
Wauters is a degree further from the track ; for, having 
done the same thing as M. Besnard, with something less 
of research, he is so pleased with the result that he 
sticks a mirror into his study’s hand, and is under the 
impression that he has made a picture. 

When we have put on one side all the tiresome 
exhibition pieces, we find, on the other, a good deal of 
able research that shows no strong specific feeling for 
picture-making or drawing with chalk. In this class I 
should reckon the work of Messrs. Thaulow, Mark 
Fisher, J. T. Nettleship, and a curious study of sheep 
by Signor Sartorio. There is an amusing study of the 
same animals by Mr. J. K. R. Duff. The list might be 
added to, but I note the examples that struck me most. 
Then, if I put the question squarely to myself what are 
the pieces in the gallery that I go back to with real 
satisfaction, my list is a short one. First, I put 
Mr. Muhrman with his solemn river-pieces. They have 
the air of scenes pondered over, that have duly settled 
into their picture-place and key, and they are wrought in 
a stuff with which the man has become friends. How 
mellow-rich the gold of the hay barge becomes on its 
groundwork, how beautifully the lights crumble on the 
surfaces of stone! From these I go to Mr. Rothenstein’s 
drawings. I do not like them all through ; in some 
the line seems to have been searched for and not found, 
leaving only a tentative fur of chalk. But the little 
head of ‘‘ Bowyer Nichols, Esq.” is a rare drawing, inti- 
mate and characteristic. Surely one would rather have a 
portrait like that than huge lumbering oil-paintings in 
which so many things are attempted at once that portrait 
and decoration alike make shipwreck. The ‘‘ Workman’s 
Train ” is an impressive sketch that calls for just a shade 
more of definition, not enough to dispel its bleak mystery, 
but to drive it home more surely. Mr. Rothenstein’s 
art is advancing and deepening, and one need only wish 
him persistence. Then there is M. Fromuth, who has 
found an engrossing subject in fishing-boats and their 
rippled reflections, and Mr. Bauer’s buildings, which 
have real height, spaciousness, an effect for the spirit. I 
stand a moment attracted by the colour of Mr. St. Clair 
Simmons’ portrait of a boy, by Mr. Clausen’s and M. 
. . but the qualifica- 
tions begin to thicken too much. 

A retrospective section is added to the exhibition by 
Mr. Forbes’ loan of pastels by Millet, Lhermitte, 
Whistler, Mauve, and Muhrman. One or two of Mr. 
Guthrie’s old sketches are hung; M. Raffaélli is 
missing. D. S. M. 


*“GRIERSON’S WAY.” 


- WHY was not this experiment made on the 

whole’ of that vile body, the public, rather 
than on that small fraction of the public which is so 
amenable to the mesmeric beck of Mr. Archer, Mr. 
Massingham and Miss Robins that it will sacrifice an 
afternoon or two in the cause of serious drama?” 
That is a decolloquialised version of the problem I was 
propounding to myself and others during the entr’actes 
of ‘*Grierson’s Way.” I propound it here. Why did 
not Mr. Harrison and Mr. Maude buy “‘Grierson’s 
Way,” instead of merely lending their theatre for a 
furtive and limited production of it? That their loan 
is regarded as a sign in them of the utmost daring, 
is shown by the perfervid and Heaven-bless-you- 
kind-gentlemen-may-you-never-want-for-anything effu- 
sion of gratitude with which Mr. Archer covered them, 
preliminarily, in the ‘‘ World.” When Mr. Esmond’s 
‘* Cupboard Love” was produced at the Court Theatre, 
nobody seemed to be impressed by Mr. Chudleigh’s 
daring. Yet ‘Cupboard Love” had absolutely no 
merit of any kind, and ‘‘ Grierson’s Way” is, in its 
genre, a better play than any which has been produced 
in London. How hideous a condemnation of the public, 
that the one was taken (by a manager) and the other left 
(tothe New Century Theatre). Hideous—and hasty? The 
one ran for only six nights, being, apparently, below 
even the public’s level. Might not the other have run 
for (say) sixty? Might not the dereliction of the one 
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have been taken as augury of some hope for the other ? 
Had the other been but a curious effort in dramaturgy 
—a bad play written exquisitely by a poet, or thought- 
fully by a philosopher, or strenuously by a propagandist 
—then, of course, I could not have hoped for it 
more than a success of esteem. But this play of 
Mr. Esmond’s, remarkable in many ways, is primarily 
remarkable for its stage-craft. Personally, I think that 
the modern glorification of stage-craft is a thing to be 
deplored. Stage-craft is not the same thing as dramatic 
power: one can have either without the other. But 
the amount of stage-craftiness required in the making 
ofa play which shall be good according to modern canons 
is quite enormous, and among other lamentable results of 
this tyranny is the fact that playwriting is now confined 
to so small a ring of writers, most of whom are 
personally men of second-rate to tenth-rate ability. 
We have first-rate writers in whom the sense of drama 
is paramount—Mr. Hardy and Mr. Gissing among 
them. Why do not they enrich our stage-literature ? 
Simply because the novel is a wide medium for drama. 
the theatre a narrow one; and because they do not 
deign to spend their time in studying and assimilating 
the thousand-and-one meticulosities of restriction and 
imposition which have gradually accresced to the art of 
writing plays. At present I do not hear on Primrose 
Hill, or on any other of our mountains, the feet of him 
wh) shall redeem our drama by showing the people 
that these meticu'osities are no more essential to true 
drama, no less injurious to it, than was the Pharisaism 
of nineteen centuries ago to the Jews’ religion. Here 
I sit, straining my ears patiently, but . . . but, alas! 
I have digressed. What I meant to say was merely 
that Mr. Esmond is, in the truest and widest sense, a 
dramatist, and also that he has expressed himself in 
**Grierson’s Way” without violating any of the 
modern conventions. He has not slipped off the tight- 
rope. Not one of the egg-shells has he broken. 
His play is in four acts, all most neatly constructed ; 
the curtain falls every time on a climax ; all the action 
takes place in one room; there is no character which 
does not definitely and directly contribute to the plot’s 
progress ; and so on, and so on, insomuch that no one 
could deny that the play is perfectly ‘‘ well-made.” 
What, then, prevented any manager from producing 
it? Its gloom, I suppose. The public, as its members 
are always asserting, does not ‘‘ go to the theatre to be 
harrowed.” To me such a play as this is far less pain- 
fully harrowing than any of those rattling farces or 
bustling romances which the public loves. I do not 
like being actually harrowed. To be aesthetically 
harrowed, however, gives me great pleasure. The 
trouble with the public is that it has not enough art- 
sense to be esthetically harrowed by a modern 
tragedy—it cannot take the thing impersonally, and 
is depressed by it actually. A tragedy that is 
remote from modern conditions, a tragedy cast 
in another age and in another country, may give it 
some kind of esthetic pleasure. From ‘‘ Hamlet,” as 
being a glimpse of Denmark in the dark ages, it does 
not shrink. But, conceive what a frost that play would 
be if it were brought up to date: if Claudius were just 


. & prosperous merchant who had become sole partner in 


his business and master of a commodious residence at 
Blackheath through poisoning his brother, and marrying 
his sister-in-law ; if Hamlet, his step-son, were a young 
man who had just taken a first in Greats at Oxford; if 
Ophelia were the daughter of a dear old vicar in the 
neighbourhood! Would even Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Maude connive at the production of such a_ play? 
Should not even I protest against it? And, if I, how 
much more strongly the public! Yet, when it is 
merely a matter of ‘‘. Scene, Elsinore. Zime,—” the 
public derives no more pity and awe than is quite 
pleasant from the spectacle of Death bowling over 
Polonius, Ophelia, Gertrude, Claudius, and Hamlet, 
with unerring aim, as though they were so many 
ninepins. If Mr. Esmond had only written, in 
his stage-directicns, ‘‘ Elsinore” for ‘‘ London,” and 
ne ” for ‘The Present,” commercial success 
might have been his. In ‘‘The Jest” Messrs. Parker 
and Carson showed us a main situation very similar to 
the main situation in ‘‘Grierson’s Way”—a husband 
advised by a lunatic to commit suicide because he had 
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married a woman who loved another man. ‘‘ Cesarz,” 
like ‘‘ Grierson,” was ‘‘ the shadow between her and the 
sunlight,” but then, luckily for him, his name was 
Cesare, and he was Medizvo-Florentine, and Mr. 
Wyndham knew that the public would not be frightened 
by him. Except their fatal dilemma, Grierson and 
Cesare have nothing in common. Poor Grierson could 
never have cut a dashing figure in chain-armour. He 
is a sweet, weak creature, whose very unselfishness 
seems due to the lack of any power to assert himself. 
After he has done one thing on his own initiative 
married the girl he loves, in order to save her from the 
disgrace of her seduction by another man—all volition 
ebbs out of him. He simply sits down and lets things 
take their course, until it is time for him to commit 
suicide. In fact, he is rather a muff. As pre- 
sented by Mr. Esmond, he is by no means an 
impossible or unlikely character; on the contrary, 
he seems terribly real. But, much as one pities 
Grierson, I cannot help thinking that Mr. Esmond 
would have done well to endow him with a little 
more “kick.” If, having married Pamela, Grierson 
tried to make her love him, if he did not give her 
the opportunity of reading letters from her seducer, 
if he forbade the seducer to call at the house—if, in a 
word, he once struggled against destiny—his final 
extinction would have been even more dramatic than 
it is. It is all very well to talk about ‘ inevitable- 
ness :” no doubt there is much drama to be got out of 
the ‘‘ relentless march of fate,” and out cf a man’s 
helplessness against fate. But I maintain that such 
drama is far more poignant when the man struggles 
and rebels than when he mildly acquiesces. However, 
I do not wish to find fault with Mr. Esmond—my 
general gratitude is too great for that. Grierson is, at 
least, a real character, and so is every other character in 
this play. I am grateful for this play because it shows 
me real and human characters, behaving in a real and 
human way, under stress of circumstances that are con- 
ceivable. I am grateful, in fact, for a privilege seldom 
vouchsafed me by any dramatist. When I read the 
play, and again, when I saw it acted, it gave me a real 
emotion. The end of Grierson really moved me, and on 
the future of Pamela I am still speculating. Will she 
marry Captain Murray, her old lover, or will the revul- 
sion from him, caused by her husband’s suicide, be 
permanent in her? Mr. Esmond—rightly, as I think— 
does not settle that question. As a dramatist, he is 
concerned with Grierson’s Way, not with the success or 
failure of that Way, and, as soon as Grierson is 
dead, the play is, strictly, at an end. Murray 
comes, however, and rings at the door of Grierson’s 
flat. We hear him ringing and ringing. Finally, we 
hear him going away. His partial introduction is no 
more, really, than the introduction of Fortinbras at the 
end of ‘* Hamlet ””—no more than a symbol that, though 
the play is over, there is a future. It is merely one of 
those vague symbols which are the fit conclusion to a 
work of art. 

Mr. Tetheradge played the part of Grierson exactly 
as it ought to have been played, suggesting at once the 
feebleness and the fineness of the man’s nature. It 
would be difficult for any actress to make the part of 
Pamela seem unreal, but no actress could have intensi- 
fied its reality better than Miss Lena Ashwell. She 
did not move gracefully on the stage or use her 
voice beautifully, but she played with intense 
sincerity and power. And in a realistic play of 
this kind grace of movement and diction are of 
less importance than sincerity and power. Actresses 
may be divided into four classes : those who comport 
themselves beautifullyon the stage and give the impression 
of real life ; those who only comport themselves beauti- 
fully ; those who only give the impression of real life; 
and those who do neither of these things. The last of 
these classes is the largest, and the first, in which only 
the greatest actresses can be placed, is, of course, the 
smallest. Mr. Fred Terry, as Captain Murray, had the 
least good of the parts, but made the most of 
one fine scene. Mr. Barnes, as a sea-dog, was 
quite perfect, and Mr. Esmond, as the half-mad 
cripple, realised the author’s intention with com- 
mendable fidelity. There was also a baby in the play. 
As soon as it appeared on the stage, the audience 
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distinguished itself by continuous peals of inane 
laughter. It did not matter that the baby (begotten by 
Captain Murray) was brought on simply to point the 
tragedy of Grierson’s position. Babies on the stage are 
supposed to be objects of mirth, and so the audience 
roared. Remember that this audience was, so to say, 
a packed audience—one that had come deliberately to 
see a serious play. If the baby had been shown to an 
ordinary first-night audience, | tremble to think what 
would have happened—I suppose the play would have 
had to proceed entirely in dumb show. Perhaps it is 
well that the play was not given to the whole public. 
Oh, the public, the public! It will never be described 


better than in Mr. Bumble’s famous epigram. 
Max. 


THE ACTING OF “TRISTAN AND ISOLDA.” 
O* Friday evening of last week the Carl Rosa 
Company tried the experiment of giving a selec- 
tion from ‘Tristan and Isolda” at the Lyceum Theatre. 
It was a fairly successful experiment — successful enough, 
at all events, to encourage the Carl Rosa Company and 
its conductor, Mr. Hamish MacCunn, to fresh efforts. 
They may now proceed to give the whole work, or so 
much of it as will justify us in saying we have been to 
hear ‘‘ Tristan and Isolda.” There have been better, 
much better, representations; but even at Covent 
Garden, arrayed in allits glory, I have heard and seen 
worse. Mr. MacCunn, especially, came nearer to a 
triumph than might have been expected in a conductor 
of his very scanty experience. This is satisfactory ; but 
when I turn to the singers there is nothing so satis- 
factory to say. It is difficult to describe in words the 
impression left by the performance. It was hopeful ; 
and yet when one analyses it, one sees clearly how 
many little things were wrong, and how vastly better 
the performance would have been had they been right. 
The root of all the mistakes was a total misunderstand- 
ing of the drama of the opera: this misunderstanding 
led to mistaken acting, and very often it led to mistaken 
singing. To what extent the commonly accepted 
technique of acting is a real and necessary technique, I 
cannot say. In opera, at any rate, it is out of place ; 
and I beg any singers who may read this article to 
consider carefully my suggestions, which are intended 
simply as suggestions. 

In the first act of ‘‘ Tristan” we want the open sea 
and the breath of the open sea, salt and pungent and 
fresh. It is right that Isolda’s curtains should be 
at first closed ; but when they are opened a vision of 
the open sea should strike us: the very music tells 
of the heaving ship shouldering her way through the long 
rollers. If that is got right, the true atmosphere is 
secured at once, and it matters nothing even if Mr. 
Brozel does keep the helm hard-a-starboard so that to 
the nautical eye it is obvious that the vessel is going 
round perpetually in a circle and will never reach 
Cornwall. The sailormen might also pull at a rope 
with some useful intention ; for, after all, Tristan’s 
vessel is not a steam-trawler, and sailors do not throw 
a quarter-of-a-mile of hawser overboard and pull it in 
again simply for the sake of the exercise. Still, that does 
not matter. The second act scenery at the Lyceum 
was good : we had the hot, sultry night, a long vague 
distance, and nearer, the black trees. Later on, the 
coming of the dawn was represented by a sudden red 
glare, as if the stables of Mark’s castle had taken fire; 
and a little modification there might be reckoned 
desirable. In the third act the castle was well enough ; 
but the sea and sky were absurd, and to anyone 
with a picturesque eye destroyed the atmosphere 
created by the music. Tristan is lying outside for 
coolness and air: the sky should suggest a baking 
summer’s day, and the sea glisten like burnished steel. 
And in that scene, too, the management of the crowd 
was ridiculous. The difficulty of managing a crowd on 


the stage is not overcome by the masterly device of 
sending it home to its supper. 

Next we come to the principals, and first Isolda. 
Now Isolda is not a character: she is an embodied 
passion, the passion of sexual love as the woman 
knows it. Between that passion as she knows it, and 
the same passion as Tristan knows it, there is little 
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difference. Save for some practical details ‘‘ Tristan” 
might easily have been a monodrama. Buta monologue 
four hours long would be tiresome; and there can- 
not be a duet without two persons; and besides, one 
could tolerate neither Isolda nor Tristan singing per- 
petually about the object of their passion if one never 
saw the object. So Wagner added Tristan to Isolda, 
or he added Isolda to Tristan, whichever way one cares 
to look at it. But Isolda is sheer naked passion, the 
passion of all passions most closely allied to hate : 
hungry, greedy, selfish, desiring and never satisfied. 
She is everlastingly expressing her resentment toward 
Tristan for moving her with such emotions, for over- 
coming her and preventing her playing the part in life 
she wanted to play, the tragedy-queen. ‘‘ Betrayer,” 
“traitor,” are the fondest names she can give him. 
In so far as she has any character at all she is a 
tragedy-queen, proud as Lucifer, filled with an im- 
mense sense of her own little dignity. Therefore in 
the acting we have ruled out at the very beginning 
all smirks of satisfaction or pleased vanity, all 
pretty little coquetting and flirting, all ways and 
tricks that are not in their very essence womanish. 
The tragedy-queen is a tigress held at bay only 
by the passionate and equally fierce Isolda aroused 
by Tristan and the thought of Tristan. The two 
are always at war. She has on a former occasion 
deliberately intended and prepared to carry out the 
murder of Tristan ; and in the first act we find her again 
working herself up to take revenge on the man who 
killed her betrothed, prevented her avenging that deed 
at once, compelled her to love him, and then betrayed 
her, sold her for a price, to King Mark. Here she 
should be as dignified as her passion will allow, sullenly 
brooding over her plans, stirred only to momentary 
outbursts of vehement anger by the sailor's song. 
Contemptuously, impatiently, she repels Brangaena’s 
attempts to soothe her. Hardly a gesture is needed, 
hardly a movement. Her vague schemes are suddenly 
crystallised to definiteness by Kurvenal’s mocking song 
and by Brangaena’s mention of the magic potions: 
she decides: she will poison Tristan—make him 
drink the poison before her eyes: deny herself the 
angry delight of seeing him alive for the agonising 
delight of seeing him dead, of knowing herself avenged 
and knowing that she has herself done it. Here, 
surely, her gestures should be few, deliberate and 
stately ; for a little imperiousness goes a long way. 
But the restraint necessary to hold the tragedy-queen 
in leash comes only with what I should consider the 
finest actor’s art. She makes Tristan drink, and 
again Tristan and her passion for Tristan overcome 
her: the passionate Isolda drives out the tragedy- 
queen: she will follow him where he is going. She 
snatches the cup from him, drinks, and abandons her- 
self to what she thinks will be a few moments only of 
passionate, unrestrained expression of her excess of 
ardent love. That mood prevails throughout the 
drama, with still a slight under-current of anger and 
hate. But smiles and smirks are still out of place: 
what is wanted is the proud, voluptuous woman giving 
herself to her lover, allowing her will to be subjected 
by his will, yet never ceasing altogether to resent his 
tyranny. The final scene is the most difficult of all for 
Isolda. Here her love, by its own energy, is strangely 
transmuted into another kind of love; Tristan and 
Tristan’s body being denied her, her animal passion 
swiftly developes into a spiritual love ; love has been 
all in all to her, and rather than live without it she 
follows her lover into the shadow of death; and in the 
hope of gratifying her desire for the blending of her 
spirit with his spirit she finds for the first time a 
possibility of a complete ultimate satisfaction such as 
life has not offered her. An actress who tries to play 
Elizabeth here can be depended on to make a fool of 
herself ; if she so much as raises her eyes heavenward, 
in the approved Adelphi melodramatic fashion, she 
becomes a preposterous object to anyone who knows 
the story of the drama. Inwardly she is dis- 
traught, mad, if you will; outwardly she must 
be calm, absorbed in her one hope; the music 
says so much that anything she tries to express 
by means of conventional gestures or monkey-tricks 
jars on one as something misplaced, as a note cut 
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of tune. In fact, throughout the opera, we want a 
quiet Isolda, not a screaming, excited actress of melo- 
drama. I would rather see Isolda tied to a post 
than an Isolda who jumps about the stage; that sort 
of Isolda reminds me of the gentleman who gesticulated 
so much in argument that Dr. Johnson was fain to hold 
his arms. Most of what I have said about Isolda 
applies also to Tristan. Tristan is simply Isolda 
transposed into the masculine gender. Being a man he 
is more magnanimous than she ; having sinned against 
her, he is less vindictive; in sinning against Mark he 
knows dimly what he is doing and is prepared to 
face any punishment; but he is as much the victim of 
passion, an embodiment of passion, as she. Strong 
dignity is what the actor who plays him needs through- 
out, save in the delirious final scene. 
utterly selfish as hers, but he knows he is selfish, which 
she does not. When Mark asks him why (in effect) he 
has so played the fool, he answers, in one of the most 
tremendous moments of the drama, ‘‘I can never tell 
you ”"—that simple phrase reveals Tristan’s whole 
mind in a flash. For indeed he does not know: he 
knows only one thing, and that is his absorbing love 
for Isolda. The whole effect of Mark’s wonderful 
expostulation depends upon Tristan showing that he is 
hearing things said in a tongue he once knew but has 
forgotten: he is as deaf to Mark as Siegfried was to 
Briinnhilde after drinking the potion which took away 
his memory. When Mr. Brozel showed signs of keen 
remorse in that scene, he was not merely doing what was 
superfluous : he was doing what was absolutely wrong, 
what the words he sang and the music he sang plainly told 
him should not be done. The less Tristan does with 
his limbs the better: he is not taking part in a drama 
of action : there is hardly any action in ‘‘ Tristan ” that 
can be represented by gesture, there is little that 
gesture explains. 

It is King Mark, Kurvenal and Brangaena who need 
the aid of gesture. They, and the feelings they repre- 
sent, are the background and contrast to Tristan and 
Isolda and the passion they represent. Isolda and 
Tristan represent passion, close to hate; the others 
represent human kindness, the ‘‘love, that sways the 
sun and all the stars,” which is quite a different 
conception from the elemental desire of man for woman 
and woman for man. They do all they can to 
ease Tristan’s and Isolda’s lot; but they can no 
more understand Tristan and Isolda than Tristan 
and Isolda can understand them. In the first act 
Brangaena should not try to rule Isolda with a 
nurse’s authority, as Miss Kirkby Lunn tried: she 
should try to overwhelm her with gentleness and human 
tenderness. She should not sympathise with Isolda’s 
desire for revenge on Tristan: she should be completely 
absorbed in pity for Isolda. When Isolda sets to work 
to poison Tristan, it is Brangaena, not Isolda, who is 
broken-hearted. In the love-scene in the second act, 
she is not trying to bully Isolda out of meeting Tristan, 
she is merely communicating the deadly fear she endures 
for Isolda’s sake. Her weird warning, sounding so 
drearily through the night, and meaning so little to the 
lovers, is not at all athreat. The gentler Brangaena 
can be the better ; and her every gesture must be one 
of tenderness. Mark, too, is as gentle a being as can 
be conceived. To my mind Edouard de Reszke always 
spoilt his scene in the second act by overdoing it. The 
emotion is one not many of us would experience in the 
circumstances. Mark is dishonoured and betrayed ; 
yet he only asks ‘‘Why” Tristan has done this; so 
great is his love for Tristan that he feels, rightly, that 
only some extraordinary cause could bring about so 
extraordinary a result. Kurvenal is to Tristan what 
Brangaena is to Isolda. Being a man, he babbles less 
than Brangaena; not being a woman, he does more 
and does it more sensibly ; he is as faithful as Brangaena, 
and between his faithfulness and Brangaena’s there is 
all the difference that there is between the dog’s faith- 
fulness and the cat’s. In the last act no one-with the 


faintest apprehension of his true character would show 
us, aS we were shown last week, a Kurvenal who 
allowed Tristan to throw himself about as he pleased 
without an effort to help him. 
be an ideal Kurvenal. 

These are my few suggestions. 


Mr. Bispham used to 
As I have said, 
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they are only suggestions, and they deal only with the 
rudiments. My excuse for offering them is that any 
general conception of the opera and its characters is 
better than none. j. 


FINANCE. 


HE settlement, which began in the Mining Market on 
Tuesday, or rather in reality on Monday last, has 
this week absorbed attention, and has taxed all the re- 
sources of the Stock Exchange, owing to the enormous 
increase in the volume of business transacted during the 
past account. As was the case last week, the greatest 
activity has been in the South African Market; but 
other departments have also benefited, and it is a 
general remark in financial circles that not for many 
years has there been such a large amount of actual 
business to be transacted, or such a general belief in 
the favourable prospects of trade both in _ this 
and in other countries as at the present time. Brokers 
in quite a small way of business, to whom in ordinary 
times a deal in ten thousand shares is an unusual trans- 
action, have of late been dealing in hundreds of 
thousands, whilst the big firms have in some cases 
found it difficult to cope with the great volume of new 
business which has poured in upon them. The contrast 
with the stagnation which characterised the stock 
markets for such a long period last year is striking. 
Then the slightest shadow of trouble on the political 
horizon sent nervous tremors throughout every depart- 
ment. Now even the extraordinary developments of the 
Dreyfus business leave the market comparatively 
unmoved. The trouble in the Philippines, it is 
true, is now affecting American stocks, but in 
this case the conditions are all in favour of a 
reaction. The observer of affairs on the Stock Ex- 
change is well accustomed to the extreme points 
of view which are adopted by both professional 
operators and investors. When things are good in the 
Stock markets they are very, very good, and when they 
are bad they are correspondingly horrid. Capital may 
be likened to an extremely inconsistent and neuropathic 
female of advanced years, who wraps her skirts closely 
around her in a panic at the slightest sign of a mouse, 
but who falls into an ecstasy of admiration at the sight 
of a very ordinary baby. The new companies which 
are the babies of the Stock Exchange are now becoming 
more numerous than they have been of late, but their 
parents have thus far been fairly modest in their 
pretensions. It is still true that there is a very large 
amount of money seeking investment, and the signs 
are in favour of a further advance in prices as soon as 
the settlement is out of the way. It is only in the 
South African market that there have been any 
difficulties in carrying over. In the remaining markets 
carrying over rates on Wednesday were rather lower 
than at the end of January settlement, and money was 
in abundant supply. 


On Thursday afternoon, when the final details of the 
settlement were being arranged, there was a sudden 
jump in Portuguese bonds, which closed 2} higher on 
the day. This sudden movement caused a good deal 
of excitement in the market, and several explanations 
were of course immediately forthcoming as to the reason 
for the sudden movement. . The one which gained 
most credence, but which is the least likely to be the cor- 
rect explanation, was that the Anglo-German agreement 
was shortly coming into effect, that it included the transfer 
of Delagoa Bay to England, and that Portugal would im- 
mediately receive a large sum of money from England 
in payment, with which she would be able to set her 
financial house in order. The only fact which lent any 
support to this theory was that the buying was mainly 
on Berlin account ; but we believe it to be very doubtful 
whether the Anglo-German agreement provides for any 
such immediate change in the status quo in South 
Africa, and we doubt still more whether the Portuguese 
Government, in the present political condition of the 
country, could carry out any such bargain. The most 
probable explanation is that some attempt is going to 
be made in Paris to reorganise the Portuguese debt. 
In any case the sudden movement was regarded as 
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significant, and South African shares were favourably 
affected by it, after being rather dull all day. 


No change was made in the Bank rate on Thursday, 
and it therefore remains at 3 per cent., as fixed last week. 
The usual weekly return shows, however, an improved 
position, the reserve being up £746,170, and the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities improving 0°40 per cent. 
to 45°80 per cent. During the week gold was received 
from abroad to the amount of £192,000, and it is 
expected that a good deal of the new arrivals from the 
Cape will go into the Bank. Money is now beginning 
to return to the Bank as a consequence of the payment 
of taxes, and the public deposits are“consequently more 
than one million and a half higher. The money market 
is still extremely easy, funds being abundant and dis- 
count rates remaining low. The Stock Exchange 
settlement requirements have caused a. slightly 
firmer tone in rates, but this is only temporary, 
and plenty of supplies are forthcoming over-night 
for a trifle over 1 per cent., three months’ fine draft 
being negotiated at 113 to 2 per cent. The general 
monetary position remains much the same as when we 
last wrote, and there is at present practically no foreign 
demand for gold at the present price of the metal. The 
United States will very soon have to send to Europe 
£4,000,000 as purchase money for the Philippines, 
and this necessity and the preparations which have to 
be made for it are no doubt responsible for the present 
state of the foreign Exchanges. For the moment there 
does not seem to be any probability of money becoming 
dearer. 


Making up prices in the Home Railway Department, 
owing to the generally satisfactory character of the 
dividend announcements, revealed a large majority of im- 
provements, Great Central Ordinary, Midland Deferred, 
South-Western Consolidated, and North-Eastern stocks 
alone showing declines, after allowance is made for 
dividends deducted from prices during the account. 
The biggest rise has been in Chatham Second Prefer- 
ence, which rose seven points during the fortnight, an 
improvement which is fully justified by the improved 
dividend prospects of this stock. Districts have con- 
tinued their improvement, and made up 4} higher at 39. 
On Thursday the price again improved to 40}, and it is 
evidently supposed that the negotiations with the object 
of putting the company on a better footing are progress- 
ing favourably. With so many different railway com- 
panies all eager to assist the forlorn maiden of the 
underground railway system of the metropolis, there is 
little doubt that some result favourable to the District 
Company will come from the negotiations, but it seems 
to us that this prospect has already been sufficiently 
discounted by the very big improvement which has 
already taken place in the price of District stock. In 
October last the price was 26}, and the highest price 
touched during the past six years was 34}. Even if 
eventually a dividend of, say, 2 per cent. is guaranteed 
by one or other or several of the negotiating com- 
panies, it must in any case be a considerable time before 
an agreement of this kind can take effect. Parliament 
will have to be consulted, and no Bill giving effect 
to the arrangement can now be introduced until next 
year. However successful the negotiations may be, it 
must, therefore, be at least two years before the holder 
of District stock can get any dividend, and although 
under the most favourable circumstances the price of 
the stock may go higher, caution is necessary in dealing 
with it until some more definite information is forth- 
coming with regard to the nature of the negotiations 
which are proceeding. The railway traffic announce- 
ments of the week again afford important evidence 
that trade and industry in this country continue 
to improve. This time .the North-Western heads 
the list with a gain of £12,906, a very satisfactory 
showing in view of the fact that in the corresponding 
week of last year there was a big increase of £17,747. 
The Midland also continues to improve at a great rate, 
the last week showing an increase of £12,393. This 
already makes a gross increase of £43,128 for the first 
five weeks of the present half-year. The other big com- 
panies also report almost equally satisfactory improve- 
ments. 
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The North-Western dividend announcement on 
Monday evening completes the record for 1898 
of the great English railways. During the first half 
of the year the growth in working expenditure 
caused a decrease of } per cent. in the dividend 
for the half-year, in spite of a total increase 
in the gross receipts of £220,500. For the second half 
of the year, with a gross increase of £180,343, the 
company has succeeded in making good the whole of 
the loss incurred in the first half, and by declaring a 
dividend of 8 per cent. for the half-year ending 31 De- 
cember last, as against 7} per cent. in the corre- 
sponding half-year of 1897, it makes the dividend for 
the whole year the same as that for the whole of 1897. 
The extra } per cent. for the half-year absorbs 
451,400; but as the balance forward is not given 
it is not possible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the actual increase which has taken place 
in working expenditure. If the balance forward 
is about the same as that of last year the increased 
expenses will be about £129,000 as against an increase 
in the first half of the year of £248,000. The Great 
Northern report shows that the gross receipts on 
revenue account for the past half-year increased 
£132,000, as against a reported increase in traffic 
receipts of £111,000. The expenditure increased 
£103,000, compared with an increase of £100,000 in 
the corresponding half-year of 1897, and an increase of 
£92,000 in the first half of 1898. From this it is 
apparent that working expenditure on the Great 
Northern is not yet increasing at a slower rate than was 
the case in 1897 and in the first half of last year. With 
the large balance forward of £35,000, and the great 
improvements it has been able to make in its system, 
the Great Northern seems well prepared for the coming 
struggle with the Great Central, and at their present 
price the ‘‘A” and Deferred stocks seem a desirable 
investment. 


Net oF Home RaliLways. 


Dividend. Price. Yield. 

1898 xd. 

Great Northern “A” 22 ... 57% -316 5 
Brighton ‘‘A” ... vee GE 8 
North-Eastern ove 178% ... 3 12 10 
Great Northern Def. ... 2}... 62)... 312 
Lancs. and Yorks ose SE 1408 310 
Great Northern Pref. ... 4 ... 1205...3 6 
Chatham tst Pref.*  ... 4) ... 138} 3 410 
Midland Pref. 
South-Eastern 4h... 152... 219 2 
Great Eastern .. ooo GE 822% ... 2:19 
South-Western Def. ... 24... Qo}... 215 
South-Eastern 3 ase 112} 8 
Great Western ... on 9G 19D 2 F 

* 1808-9. t 1898-9 estimated. 


As we have foreseen would be the case, the American 
market has developed a very jumpy tendency, and our 
best advice to all speculators is to keep out of it. The 
movements of prices are now so irregular as to defy all 
calculation, and to get in and out quickly enough to 
save one’s skin, to say nothing of making a profit, 
demands a nimbleness which few possess. It is esti- 
mated in New York that $60,000,000 worth of bonds 
and other securities have already been received in 
America from Europe, and that some $8,000,000 worth 
will arrive there to-day. Another curious fact is that a 
great deal of the scrip sent across the Atlantic has been 
on this side for very many years, in some cases, in fact, 
since the American Civil War. Thisbig export of securities 
has had an important influence on the Money Market 
here, as we have previously pointed out, but it would 
seem also to have had an important effect on the market 
for securities in New York. It is certain that the posi- 
tion there is much less satisfactory and that there are 
numerous symptoms of weakness. One day the bulls 
are able to maintain their position ; the next there is a 
successful bear raid which lowers prices all round. 
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London gives no help to the bulls, for such buying as 
there is on this side is merely for the sake of the turn ; 
and having already sold so large a proportion of the 
securities which were here, London is just as little in- 
clined.to sell. We anticipate a reaction very soon, and 
then will be a favourable moment to buy one or two of 
the stocks, like Central Pacifics, Northern Pacifics, and 
the coal lines, which still offer considerable chances of 
improvement on their merits. 


The week has been an arduous one for every broker 
and jobber in the South African Market. It is a very 
long time since there has been an account of such 
volume in this market, and it is not surprising that, 
whilst the details of the settlement were being arranged, 
there should have been a halt in the upward movement 
which has been such a remarkable feature of the past 
month. Moreover, in a time of boom there are always 
some speculators who get out of their depth ; and on 
this occasion in particular, one big operator who had 
made big profits, but who is known to be somewhat too 
venturesome for the taste of the jobbers, has been 
pulled up short and his account taken over. Whilst 
this transaction was being arranged, and it was still un- 
certain whether his holdings would not perhaps come 
on the market, there was a natural hesitation, and 
prices sagged a little. On Thursday afternoon, how- 
ever, the matter was satisfactorily arranged, and the 
rumour respecting Delagoa Bay, to which we have 
already referred, gave the market the necessary stimulus, 
and prices again began to move up. The position of 
the market is intrinsically very strong, and there is still 
a very large amount of buying, not only here, but also 
in Paris and in Berlin. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the new account will show an improvement 
scarcely less noteworthy than that which has occurred 
during the past fortnight. 


Naturally a large number of new schemes for the 
development of the gold-mining industry in the Trans- 
vaal are being brought forward at this favourable 
moment ; but we learn that the biggest and most im- 
portant scheme ofall is rapidly approaching completion. 
The enormous success which has attended the working 
of the deep-level companies, and the rapidity with which 
the second row of deep levels are being brought to the 
producing stage, have naturally turned attention to the 
so far unfloated undertakings in what may be called 
the third row of deep levels. A large part of the 
ground in this area, extending beyond the second row 
of deep levels, belongs to the Consolidated Gold Fields 
Company, and another large part to Rand Mines, 
Limited. We understand that a company has been 
formed to be called the Rand Mines Deep, which 
will do for the third row of deep-level mines what 
the Gold Fields Deep did for the second row. That 
is to say, for the sake of economy in the manage- 
ment, and in order to provide the influence and 
the working capital necessary, the deep-level claims 
of the Central Rand, extending from the eastern 
boundary of the Rand Victoria Company’s ground 
to the western boundary of Booysen’s Estate, will be 
taken over by the new company. Bore-holes will be 
sunk in different parts of the area in order to discover 
at what depths the reef is likely to be cut and its 
value, and the exploitation of the most promising 
properties will be pushed on as rapidly as possible. 
Naturally the new company will have the whole 
support of, and will be controlled by, the two great 
South African financial corporations ; but it will not 
ask for any money from the public, the working 
capital being provided solely by the groups interested. 
Shares will be given in exchange for the properties to 
ye acquired, but all the shares will be strictly pooled. 
None will be issued to the public at present, and for a 
certain time none of the shares will be allowed to come 
upon the market. One of the immediate results of the 
scheme will be to increase largely the value of the 
shares of the Rand Victoria Company, which owns 
nearly goo claims to the south of the South Rose Deep. 
Part of this area has already been formed into the Rand 
Victoria East subsidiary company; the Rand Victoria 
will itself retain a sufficiently large number of claims, 
and the remainder will be transferred to the new com- 
pany in exchange for shares. 
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Another and important deal, but upon a smaller scale, 
is that for the purchase of the deep-level claims belonging 
to the Pioneer Company—36 in number—by Rand Mines, 
Limited, the consideration given being 42,000 shares in 
the South Rand Company, worth at their present price 
about £250,090. This is equivalent to two South Rand 
shares for each original Pioneer share, and represents a 
value of about #12 per Pioneer share. As the present 
price of Pioneers is £13, and since the Company will 
still be able to pay another large dividend before the 
mine is actually exhausted, they seem cheap. 


Below is our usual monthly table showing the profits 
of the Rand Mines subsidiary mines now at work, and 
the share of the profits which goes into the coffers of 


the parent company :— 
Rand Mines’ Rand Mines’ 


Name of Mine J roe proportion proportion of 
— per cent. January profit. 
Rose Deep ... ... 32,000 ... 36°0 ... 11,520 
Geldenhuis Deep... 25,600 ... 40°8 ... 10,445 
Jumpers Deep... 11,100 ... 66°5 75381 
Nourse Deep... 8,750 ... 75°! ... 6,571 
Crown Deep oe 9590 ... 776 15,171 
Glen Deep ... 458 3,824 
Durban Deep... 4,035 20°3 819 
Wolhuter... ... 6,295 18°7 1,197 
Village Main Reef 28,400 12°5 39559 
Total... £60,458 


A few months ago we called attention to the 
changes which were being made in the management of 
the Roodepoort United Main Reef Company, and 
pointed out the effect they would have on the future 
earnings of the company. Already the changes made 
are beginning to bear fruit, and by improved sorting 
the yield per ton crushed has been now brought up to 
15 dwts. per ton, giving a profit of £1 2s.-7d. per ton. 
This is a larger profit than was earned in any month 
last year, and the yield is 24} dwts. more per ton than 
the highest previous yield. This result has been 
obtained by sorting out only 15 per cent. of waste rock. 
When the new sorting plant on the property is at work 
from 30 to 35 per cent. of rock will be sorted out, and 
the yield will thereby probably be increased to 60s. per 
ton, as against 50s. per ton at present. With the full 
mill of 110 stamps, dividends of over 100 per cent. will 
easily be earned. The life of the mine, allowing only 
20,000 tons per claim, is twelve years, so that the allow- 
ance for amortisation should be 7 per cent. ; therefore, 
to give 10 per cent. clear profit per annum to the investor 
and return of the capital invested when the mine is 
exhausted, the price of the shares should be £7, allow- 
ing £1 per share for the value of the deep-level claims 
owned by the company. When we first called attention 
to this mine the shares stood at 4; they are now over 
5}, and we anticipate that in the course of the next few 
months they will further increase considerably in value. 


The Mozambique Company is making steady 
progress in the development of its territories in 
Portuguese East Africa, but the explanation of the 
recent strong buying, which has lifted the shares from 
only slightly over 2 to 3} during the past account, is 
that an important arrangement has been come to by 
means of which the friction between the London and 
Paris groups, to which we referred at length some 
months ago, will be entirely removed. It has been 
agreed that Colonel Thys, well known for his connexion 
with the Congo Free State and for his important work 
in opening up Central Africa, shall henceforward direct 
the destinies of the Mozambique Company, and, since 
he commands equally the confidence of the Paris and 
London committees, his accession to the directorate of the 
company cannot fail to be highly beneficial to its interests. 
Colonel Thys has important interests not only in the 
Congo Free State, but also over a large and important 
area in the French Congo, as well as in the German 
South Cameroons. Since, also, he influences the 
Katanga company, which is already connected with the 
Mozambique Company, the new arrangement will in 
effect bind together with the territories in Portuguese 
East Africa the whole of the central regions of the con- 
tinent which no longer can be justly called ‘‘ dark.” 
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Colonel Thys has himself purchased a large interest in 
the Mozambique Company, and in addition a powerful 
financial group in Paris, and one of the most important 
financial houses in Brussels have joined forces with 
the company. Under these new conditions, and with 
the powerful international, financial and political in- 
fluences thus secured, the Mozambique Company will 
speedily assume a position more important even than 
that which it already occupies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 

Sir,—Why does J. F. R. turn from his warfare with 
the Old Critics to make a parricidal onslaught on me, 
the father of the New Criticism? His only grievance is 
that I have, as he puts it, ‘‘scalped” the other critics 
and spared him. But—to pursue the metaphor—why 
superfluously scalp a man who cannot keep his own hair 
on? Besides, I have no quarrel with competent 
criticism : if I am right, the competent critics will find 
that out presently without putting me to the trouble of 
saying my say twice over. The object of my publisbed 
reply, undertaken at the suggestion and request of the 
editor of the ‘‘ Critic,” was simply, in the interests of 
musical criticism generally, to warn the beginner, to 
expose the impostor, and to deprive the ignoramus of 
the confidence of his deluded editor. J. F. R. does 
himself an injustice by flying out at me as if | had in- 
cluded him in these categories. 

However, if J.F.R. insists on my tomahawking him, 
I will cheerfully do so for the amusement of the readers 
of the SATURDAY, to whom we both owe much. I will 
not go so far as to say that he is wrong about ‘‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung” and ‘‘Das Rheingold.” I will 
content myself with proving that he cannot possibly be 
right. Here is the position! I allege that ‘‘ Das 
Rheingold” is an allegory. J. F. R. instantly exclaims: 
‘* This I emphatically deny : I assert, on the contrary, 
that while looking at ‘ Das Rheingold’ you can only 
think of its symbolic and allegorical meaning [the 
existence cf which J. F. R. has just emphatically denied] 
by abstracting yourself from the play going on before 
your eyes. And to do this means to turn a mighty and 
beautiful work of art into an instructive Fabian tract 
. . . . awork of art stands or falls by itself accordingly 
as it is good or bad art . . . an artist is greater than a 
political economist . . . a beautiful thing is better than 
all the political economy in the world,” and so on, 
through the familiar art cant of Maida Vale, unspeak- 
ably unworthy of J. F. R. But the moment! meet him 
so far as to admit that ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung” is 
what he means here by ‘‘a work of art ” and is guiltless 
of political economy, he rightly feels that I have struck 
a mortal blow at its credit, and protests that it is ‘‘ the 
logical outcome of the problem set in ‘ The Rhinegold.’” 
This, if you please, in the very next paragraph to his 
repudiation of the possibility of there being any 
‘‘problem” in ‘‘Das Rheingold”! Can I expect 
J. F. R. to agree with me when he will not hear of 
agreeing even with himself? 

Need I add that when I proceed to show that ‘‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung ” is not an allegory, but a romantic 
opera, J. F. R. instantly faces right about ; throws over 
Maida Vale and the all-sufficiency of Art; and is resolved 
to find allegory in every bar of the work. First, how- 
ever, he accuses me of having thrown over ‘‘ Die 
G6tterdimmerung ” because it would not fit into my 
explanation of ‘‘ The Ring.” On referring to his own 
explanation I find (see page 203 of his ‘‘ Old Scores and 
New Readings”) that ‘‘ ‘ The Rhinegold,’ in spite of its 
glorious music, is entirely superfluous.” So there is not 
much to be gained, apparently, by shifting from my 
ground to J. F. R.’s. Now let us see what his attempt 
to make ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ” an allegory comes 
to. He says Brynhild is ‘incarnate love.” Then why 
does she refuse to give up her wedding ring to save her 
father and all her early friends from destruction? Why 
does she falsely accuse Siegfried of rape, and call on 
Gunther to kill him? Why does she make Hagen stab 
him in the back? Because, explains J. F. R., in 
‘Die Gétterdimmerung” she is ‘‘ simply a woman. 
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Siegfried treats her treacherously; and she very 
naturally takes vengeance on him. Mr. Shaw speaks 
as though he wished her to be a bread-and-butter miss, 
&c.” Very well; but what, then, has become of the 
allegory of ‘‘incarnate love”? The person who is 
‘*simply a woman,” and revenges herself in that 
character by committing perjury, murder, and suicide 


lest anyone should consider her a_bread-and-butter- 


miss, is precisely the sort of person I have represented 
the Brynhild ot ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung” to be: to 
wit, an operatic Lady Macbeth or Cleopatra. Where- 
upon, of course, J. F. R. comes right-about-face again 
with a bound, and will have it that she is as allegorical 
a person as the Valkyrie who is ‘‘ Wotan’s Will,” 
and in speaking to whom Wotan speaks “‘ but to him- 
self.” And then, giddy with these gyrations, he gasps 
out that my book is ‘‘ illogical and unreasonable”! 
‘*What!” exclaims J. F. R., when his breath comes 
back, ‘‘ did Wagner write ‘ Siegfried’ to explain ‘ The 
Dusk of the Gods,’ ‘The Valkyrie’ to explain 
‘Siegfried,’ and ‘The Rhinegold’ to explain ‘The 
Valkyrie’? No, thank you, Mr. Shaw.” J. F. R. might 
as well exclaim, ‘‘ What! is Bristol west of Greenwich ; 
and did Beethoven write the ninth symphony after the 
eighth?” The correct answer is that Wagner did 
write the four poems in that order and in that relation, 
and could not have written them in any other order or 
relation. And it is precisely because my commentary is 
based on this historical fact and its circumstances, 
instead of on the order in which the four were printed 
and set to music, that I have escaped the confusion 
which attends every attempt to trace them forward 
instead of backwards. For the subject of ‘‘ Das Rhein- 
gold” is the origin of the conflicts which make social 
problems so intensely dramatic. Now when you deal 
with origins, you have to think your way back to them 
up the stream of time, whether you are Darwin or 
Wagner. But when you publish the results you carry 
the reader down the stream of time, placing the chapter 
you last arrived at at the beginning of your book or 
tetralogy, and the chapter from which you started at 
the end. On the other hand, when you write a Christmas 
number about love, and death, and jealousy, and ghosts, 
and all the other things that raise our hack novelists in 
their own opinion (and apparently in J. F. R.’s whenever 
anybody happens to affirm the contrary) above Dante, 
Bunyan, Goethe, and other ‘‘ political economists,” you 
omit the thinking process and go straightahead. J.F.R., 
by putting ‘‘ The Ring” into the romantic category, 
arrives at the conclusion that Wagner began with ‘* Das 
Rheingold” and ended with ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ” 
—also that ‘‘Das Rheingold” became superfluous in 
the process. Ihave shown that the exact contrary is the 
case. AndinthisI am not tomahawking J. F. R. with 
arguments: I am dissolving his fiery recalcitrance into 
a cloud of hissing steam by a cold douche of fact. 
However, I do not propose to throw over ‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung.” We can accept the fact that 
‘“‘The Ring” is allegorical music-drama up to the 
beginning of the final scene of ‘‘ Siegfried,” and 
opera from that point to the end, without deploring the 
existence of the operatic section. When the music to 
the second act of ‘‘ Siegfried ” was completed, Wagner 
put the work aside for more than twelve years, during 
which he produced ‘‘ Tristan ” and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” 
and reached the phase of his career in which J. F. R., 
infuriated by ‘‘ Parsifal,” describes him as ‘‘ exhausted,” 
‘* effete,” in ‘*the mood which follows ‘ Tristan’ as 
certainly as night follows day,” producing work, ‘‘ not 
only immoral, but also dispiriting and boring, inconse- 
quential and pointless.” Now I want J. F. R. to tell 
me why he believes that this Tristan-Meistersinger 
period, which, as he contends, placed such a tremendous 
gap between ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘‘ Parsifal,” placed none 
at all between ‘‘ Die Walkiire” and the score of ‘‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung”? Again I take refuge from his 
assault behind the facts. At forty-five Wagner abandons 
a colossal task conceived in the comparative leisure, 
reflection, and reaction of exile in Switzerland. At 
fifty-seven, worn by twelve years of renewed public 
activity, he returns to the work, and swiftly finishes it 
for performance at the Bayreuth inauguration, with 
technical powers developed to a magnificent pitch of 
professionalism, but with the old feelizg for the revolu- 
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tionary allegory almost effaced by Schopenhauer, by 
‘‘Tristan,” and by hard work, high spirits, money, 
second marriage, and advancing age. Does J. F. R. 
seriously contend that these events made no difference ? 
—that there is no gap in “‘ The Ring ” corresponding 
to the gap they made? Let me appeal to him on his 
surest side—his musical side. Granted that ‘‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung’”’ is ten times as expertly composed 
as ‘* Die Walkiire,”” does the music of Gunther ever 
arrest him like that of Hunding? Has he ever for a 
moment mistaken the mere bandmastership and stage 
management of the funeral march for the inspiration of 
the scene between the Valkyrie and Siegmund ? is he, of 
all critics, taken in by the unscrupulous hotch-potch of 


-themes at the end, which I have compared to a fantasia 


on ‘‘ Grandfather’s Clock”? I ask in despair, is there 
no Englishman who can admire a chef-d’ceuvre without 
mistaking it for an inspiration—who can be excited and 
delighted by art without becoming its dupe—who can 
distinguish between a man of genius and a divinity? 
Dare J. F. R. tell me publicly that he has sat through 
the whole Ring cycle at Bayreuth without being as 
much startled by the complete change in spirit and 
workmanship which marks the twelve years’ interval, 
as if ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” had suddenly 
changed into ‘‘ Julius Caesar ” ? 

I lay stress on the musical test, because it is quite 
possible for an ingenious and witty critic, suppressing 
the historical facts and ignoring the evidence of the 
music, to trace a continuation of the allegory through 
‘* Die Gétterdimmerung.” Indeed, a ‘‘ Daily Chron- 
icle” reviewer has succeeded in doing this as a jeu 
d’esprit without either disturbing my explanation of the 
earlier dramas or degrading the Ring to the level of a 
novelette by the usual hackneyed rubbish about love 
and death and the curse of gold. That writer must be 
quite clever enough to invent, if he chose, an explanation 
of ‘* Die Gétterdimmerung” on my lines so apparently 
serious and consistent that I could not discredit it by 
any process of argument. I could only appeal against 
it to the musician’s ear and artistic perception. If 
J. F. R. cannot see the professionalism of a splendid 
theatrical entertainment blazing out of every augmented 
fifth in that score; if he has a real unhysterical tear 
for its theatrical pathos; if he finds anything but 
exultant, unconscionable, high-spirited revelry in con- 
summate power over music in the part that is new (as 
distinguished from the old material réchauffé with 
cunning harmonic pepper and orchestral sauce), then I 
give him up as a prematurely Old Critic, and take to 
my bosom the able anti-Wagnerite critic of ‘‘ Musical 
Opinion,” who, whilst standing by the ancient notion 
that the early ‘‘ Ring” dramas were deliberate experi- 
ments in bald, ugly, unvocal music, yet does clearly 
perceive that in ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung” their 
peculiar style is replaced by a ‘‘ developed operatic 
style.” 

At all events, let us have some more musical 
criticism from J. F. R. on the subject. Let him point 
out to us the scenes in ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ” in 
which he finds the characteristic poetic quality of 
Wagner’s work in the ‘‘Valkyrie” period. Let him 
explain how we are to find such long scenes in ‘‘ Das 
Rheingold” as the wrangle between Wotan and the 
Giants, the boasting and menaces of Alberich in the 
mine, the knocking out of Fasolt’s brains by Fafnir to 
an accompaniment of thumps on the drum, interesting 
and impressive on ‘‘gloriously musical” grounds. 


The fact is, theré is not twopenn’orth of ‘‘ glorious” - 


dramatic music in ‘‘ Das Rheingold” outside the well- 
worn concert selections from it. There is breathless 
horror behind it from the point of view of the revolu- 
tionary Socialist and ultra-Protestant of 1849. From 
any other point of view there is nothing in it, either 
dramatically or musically; and J. F. R. no sooner 
abandons that point of view than he outdoes Mr. Joseph 
Bennett by finding ‘‘ Das Rheingold ” ‘‘ superfluous ; ” 
reproaching Wagner for ‘‘shoving old Wotan on to 
the stage again and again to recapitulate his troubles ;” 
and wildly smiting at me, the innocent founder of his 
critical dynasty, in his championship of incarnate love 
against political economy. Far better take counsel 
with The Perfect Wagnerite, consider its ways, and be 
wise. 
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This feeble defence is the best I, being now but a 
crippled invalid, can make against an attack as fierce 
as it is unnatural. G. B.S. 


WILD-BIRD PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Norwich, 7 February, 1899. 

Sir,—To what is the lamentable failure of the law to 
protect wild birds to be attributed? Certainly to two in- 
herent defects in the law itself, one of which, as you said 
in your article last week, is ‘‘ the reliance upon private 
initiative for its enforcement.” The other defect is 
the inadequacy of the penalty inflicted by the Act. To 
make this effective it is not necessary to increase the 
fine, but simply to confiscate the specimens. In this 
respect the Dutch law for the protection of animals of 
service to agriculture may be taken as a model. 
Article 7 is as follows :—‘‘ On each offence the dead or 
captured animals, together with the eggs, and all 
objects by which the offence was committed |this is 
important, guns, decoy-birds, nets, traps, &c.]|, shall be 
seized. Living animals will be set at liberty. The 
dead animals and the eggs will be given to the officials 
to be destroyed.” I would suggest that the specimens 
illegally obtained should not be destroyed, but forfeited 
to the national or county museum at the discretion of 
the convicting magistrates. I have known birds killed 
out of season sold for twice as many pounds as the 
number of shillings which would have been inflicted in 
fines, even supposing the offence came before the authori- 
ties. Let it once be known that the birds or eggs on 
the conviction of the offender would be seized, and the 
anomaly of a fine of 5s. for killing a bird which the 
offender might afterwards sell for, may be, £10, would 
disappear, and the present inducement to break the law 
be greatly lessened. Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS SOUTHWELL. 


CO-OPERATION AND AGRICULTURE IN 
IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 

Sir,—Mr. Horace Plunkett, speaking recently in 
Belfast, called the attention of the commercial capital 
of Ireland to the extraordinary developments of his 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, which has 
successfully applied the principles of co-operation to 
rural industry. 

Nothing like the growth of this movement on a 
solid business basis has been known in Ireland. Five 
years ago there were only 33 societies, with 1,630 
members ; now there are 320, with 37,000 members. 
Since March 1897 the dairy societies have increased 
from 83 to 162, and as each co-operative dairy deals 
with the milk of several hundred cows, the output of 
high-class butter is rapidly becoming a great feature in 
the market. The agricultural banks have increased in 
the same period from 3 to 28, and the agricultural 
societies from 46 to 87. The movement began in the 
South and has steadily worked up through the West 
and into Ulster, where some of the most flourishing 
branches are now established. It is entirely divorced 
from sects and parties, and is thus national in the best 
sense of the term. Mr. Plunkett had an easy task in 
convincing the Belfast merchants that their interests 
lay in encouraging the new departure in every possible 
way.—Yours, Co-OPERATOR. 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 

Sir,—Your article in last week’s issue on ‘‘ School 
Books and School Boards” is spoilt by an insinuation 
which is unworthy. What is meant by the suggestion 
that head-masters are influenced in their choice of school 
books by ‘‘the tempter” in the shape of publishers’ 
travellers? To my mind, it bears only one interpreta- 
tion—an interpretation which, if true, would imply that 
the men to whom we must look for the training of so 
large a part of the national character are themselves 
wanting in character. I have some knowledge of head- 
masters; I know the care taken to ensure their fitness 
for their posts, and, on their behalf, I think some pro- 
test should be made against the line taken in your 
article,—I am yours, A SCHOOLMASTER’S SON. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE PEEL PAPERS. 


*‘Sir Robert Peel from his Private Papers.” Edited for 
his trustees by Charles Stuart Parker. Vols. II. 
and III. London: Murray. 1899. 

bd no man can be called happy until he is dead, Sir 
Robert Peel has been the most favoured of mortals. 

One of his keenest desires was that posterity should do 

him ‘‘ justice,” and he has received much more than that 
at the hands of statesmen and biographers alike. It is 
not surprising that Mr. Gladstone, his political pupil, 
should have said, ‘‘ Taken all round, Peel was the 
greatest man I ever knew ; ” but it is more than a little 
remarkable—though Mr. Parker does not mention it— 
that so shrewd an observer of democratic tendencies as 
Lord Randolph Churchill should have considered him 
even more successful than Lord Beaconsfield in winning 
popular sympathy. His biographers have one and all 
conspired to make his virtues live in brass and to write 
his evil manners in water, and Mr. Parker, in these two 
volumes, which cover the period from 1827 to his death, 
is no exception tothe rule. The text is a selection from 
the enormous mass of papers left by Peel, connected by 
a rather bald recital of events, and supplemented 
at times with extracts from the Memoirs, the 
object being to show him ‘‘as he thought, felt, 
wrote, and acted in the living present, fifty or eighty 
years ago;” but in the preface the editor avows 
the ‘‘ strong impression” left by the papers as a whole 
that he ‘‘ was more than a consummate man of business, 
more than a ‘greatest member of Parliament,’ more 
than a great statesman—he was a great and a good 
man.” There is also a brightly written apology for his 
career by his grandson, Mr. George Peel, who points 
the moral that ‘‘ much of what is best in English states- 
manship and in the character of the English people” 
was ‘‘embodied” in him. In the main, however, facts 
and letters are left to speak for themselves. Mr. Parker 
gives us not a biography, but materials for history ; and 
if most of the chapters are as dry as grilled bones, the 
fault lies in the subject-matter and not in the editor, 
who has discharged a laborious duty with care and 
fidelity. In places the pruning-knife could be exercised 
with advantage. Nobody cares nowadays to read pages 
about unfounded fears of violence when the Queen took 
a journey to the North in 1842, or such letters as that in 
which Peel assures Miss Edgeworth of the ‘‘ value ” of 
her ‘‘ approbation.” No amount of excision, however, 
could make Peel’s style of formal and stilted verbosity 
tolerable to the general reader. Most of his papers 
will appeal only to the political student who resolves to 
tackle them in the same spirit as the most solid of 

Blue-books. 

The only revelation of any dramatic interest is a letter 
from Disraeli in 1841. Replying to Disraeli’s onslaught 
on the third reading of the Corn Bill in 1846, Peel used 
the famous taunt that, five years before, Disraeli had 
been willing to ‘‘ unite his fortunes” with his ‘in 
office.” Disraeli declared that nothing of the kind had 
occurred—‘‘ I never asked a favour of the Government,” 
and ‘‘with respect to my being a solicitor for office, it 
is entirely unfounded.” Mr. Parker now prints a letter 
to Peel, dated 5 September, 1841, in which Disraeli 
says, ‘‘ I confess, to be unrecognised at this moment by 
you appears to me to be overwhelming,” and appeals to 
him to ‘‘ save” him ‘‘ from an intolerable humiliation.” 
There is also a letter from Mrs. Disraeli, saying, ‘‘ My 
husband’s political career is for ever crushed if you do 
not appreciate him.” What, then, becomes of Disraeli’s 
statements in 1846? He himself explained that, al- 
though he had had ‘‘some communication” with the 
Premier in 1841, the transaction was not ‘‘ originated ” 
by him, but by another person possessing Peel’s ‘‘ most 
intimate and complete confidence,” but his denial of 
office-seeking was, as we have ‘seen, unqualified. De- 
tractors who pursue him in death as in life may charge 
him with deliberate falsehood ; but even they have never 
called him a fool, and he must have been even more 
foolish than false if he committed himself in this fashion, 
while conscious that his enemy had such easy means of 
refutation. Pending any discovery of new facts by 
Lord Rowton, the less improbable view is that Disraeli 
had honestly forgotten part of the contents of the 
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letters of 1841. The rest of Peel’s correspondence is 
singularly unsensational. Here and there we come 
across a startling passage, such as Lord Ashley’s 
description of John Bright as ‘‘a person who is 
almost unfitted by his manners for educated society, and 
of whom I never heard it proved that he was either 
honest or humane ;” but, as a rule, Peel and his friends 
are too decorously dull to show us anything in a new 
light. Perhaps the most delightful—though doubtless 
quite unconscious—bit of humour is Peel’s comment on 
a letter from Mr. Gladstone which he forwards to 
Graham. ‘‘I really have great difficulty sometimes in 
exactly comprehending what he means. The last part 
of the last sentence is to me an enigma. I take for 
granted, however, that the letter means to announce 
his continued intention to retire, and I deeply regret it.” 

The papers do not appreciably modify our conception 
of Peel. Mr. Abraham Hayward compared his mind to 
a clock, which is silent until it strikes ‘‘ at the hour ”— 
an apt illustration both of his strength as a Minister 
of the Crown and of his weakness as a political leader. 
This peculiar aloofness from party enthusiasm, and 
corresponding readiness to adopt the theories of his 
opponents, made him the most serviceable of public 
men, in days of stress and storm,’ to all save his 
own followers, who wished to be led by a man 
rather than by a calculating machine. The inner 
workings of his brain have been laid open to 
the world, and the mainspring is seen to be a 
scrupulous conscience forced first to the right and then 
to the left by external pressure. Of creative force or 
real foresight he hadnone. Mr. Parker boldly suggests 
that he was a genius because he had ‘‘an infinite 
capacity for taking pains,” and because he had 
‘* habitual success.” We should rather have cited 
him as an outstanding proof that the vulgar definitions 
of genius are unsound. The instrument, and not the 
author, of the chief reforms which are associated with 
his name, he spent his political life in preaching resist- 
ance, then in impotent seekings after ‘‘ adjustments ” 
and ‘‘settlements,” and lastly in ‘‘ counselling” sur- 
render. Always eager to defend his ‘‘ motives and 
intentions,” he leaves others to ‘‘ determine ”—to use 
his own words about Emancipation—‘‘ whether, at 
the period when concession was determined on, the 
reasons in favour of concession, as opposed to con- 
tinued and uncompromising resistance, did or did not 
preponderate.”” This convenient, but clumsy, formula 
sums up his offensively conscientious attitude at each 
turning-point in his career. Such strict honesty of 
purpose, with unbounded courage in giving way, does 
not amount to statesmanship. A typical instance of 
his limitations may be found in his dealings with the 
Established Church of Scotland. Decision and state- 
craft might have averted the great schism; Peel’s 
polite frigidity and narrow vision were quite inadequate 
to cope with the mighty force making havoc before his 
eyes. The plain truth is that—with the doubtful excep- 
tion of the income-tax and a few other fiscal reforms— 
he gave no proof of constructive capacity. His claims 
to greatness must rest upon his special adaptability to 
the conditions of his own time—in other words, upon 
his resources as an opportunist. He was the bourgeois 
minister who smoothed the path of transition to middle- 
class government, with the resultant supremacy of 
commercialism. In short, he was the bridge whereon 
other men carried their policy across the stream. 


THE ART OF ADVENTURE. 


‘“* Moghreb-el-Acksa: a Journey in Morocco.” By R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. London: Hvinemann. 
1899. 

OOKS of travel, as a rule, are among the books 
which are not books. They have their interest, 

as such books may easily have, but it is an interest 
which has nothing to do with literature, an interest of 

no more serious a kind than that of a newspaper or a 

conversation. We read them, as we might read a 

book on botany or natural history, requiring little of 

the author beyond a strict veracity. But a book of 
travel, as Fromentin, first and best of all, has 
shown us, and, after him, Gautier, and other occasional 
travellers, chiefly French, may be much more than 
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this—may, in a very fine sense, be literature, a 
work of art, in which the author counts for more 


than the subject. Such, in its degree, is the book 


which Mr. Cunninghame Graham has published under 
the name of ‘‘ Moghreb-el-Acksa”’—that is, the Far 
West. Its art is of a singular, sophisticated kind—so 
sophisticated, that it may seem to be employed on no 
more than a mere straightforward narrative of an un- 
successful journey into the interior of Morocco. Nothing 
could be turther from the truth. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham is a man of many disguises, and his portrait in 
Arab costume as Sheikh Mohammed-el-Fasi at the 
beginning of the book is the record of but one among 
them. A few years ago a full-length portrait of him 
was to be seen in one of the exhibitions ; was it not by 
Mr. Lavery? The man is seen in that portrait: a 
dainty cavalier, in shining leggings, perfectly alert, and 
perfectly conscious of the natural elegance of his pose. 
He has acted in public, in many little dramas, always 
with sincerity, as a good actor should, taking everything, 
including prison, gracefully, with humour, with a full 
sense of the real, not quite obvious, meaning of the 
situation. He has an exquisitely keen sense of adven- 
ture, knowing it to be the most delightful play in the 
world, and dignifying it, as play can be dignified, by 
the seriousness of his attitude. He has an immense 
interest in people, in things, in the whole varied world 
which is our playground ; is learned in many matters, 
both those which are and those which are not of the order 
of wayfaring ; and he has gone out to seek adventure 
in a perfectly prepared state of mind, ready for it in 
every sense. To every man adventure brings what he 
has to give it. To the merely and grossly adventurous 
person it is no more than a kind of athletics, which might 
as well have been indulged in at home. To the 
instructed student of the world, like Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, it unfolds page after page of a new volume of 
the world’s book, before one who can read _ the 
language in which those pages are written. 

In his preface, Mr. Cunninghame Graham tells us: 
‘* Writers, I take it, firstly write to please themselves, 
if not, ‘tis ten to one their writing pleases nobody. 
Following my postulate, I have set down that which 
pleased me upon my pilgrimage, hoping that it may 
please at least two or three who, like myself, have 
wandered. Therefore, in this, my modest book of 
travels, I have tried to write after the fashion that men 
speak over the fire at night, their pipes alight, hands 
on their rifles, boots turned towards the blaze, ears 
strained to catch the rustle of a leaf, and with the tin 
tea mug stopped on its journey to the mouth when 
horses snort; I mean I strove to write down that 
which I saw without periphrasis, sans flag-wagging, 
and with no megrim in my head of having been pos- 
sessed by some great moral purpose, without which 
few travellers presume to leave their homes.” 

No better description of what he has done could be 
made than this description of what he has aimed at 
doing. But note that significant ‘‘I have /¢ried to 
write” after such an honest fashion. He is no bluff 
Englishman, who lets out the truth in a sturdy, un- 
conscious way. He is a dilettante in the method of 
being spontaneous, like a clever child that knows 
exactly how far it may allow itself to be quite natural— 
that is to say, capricious. Mr. Graham thinks petulantly, 
but he thinks; he thinks with ‘‘his eye on the 
object,” and always with some engaging prejudice at 
the back of his mind. He is the most prejudiced of all 
really impartial observers; like Borrow, his humour 
is prejudice. And, again like Borrow, his style is a 
mannerism, living though it is, and almost directly 
though it conveys sensation to paper. To interesting 
personalities, who have a sense of art, but are not 
elaborately trained men of letters, mannerism is indis- 
pensable; for mannerism, if often not a good way, 
and never quite the best way, is at least a personal 
way of expressing oneself. And Mr. Graham always 
expresses himself in a personal way; is always like 
some vivid friend talking at one’s side. In his haste to 
catch that difficult note of the voice, to appear to 
be improvising, he sometimes forgets to begin a 
sentence, or forgets that he has begun it. But 
at his best, and even more in some of those papers 
contributed to these columns than in the book before 
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us, he has tke quality of bringing remote scenes before 
us, with all the heat of an adventure actually happening, 
and with a more exciting interest than perhaps any 
writer of the day, with the one exception of Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, of whom his writing sometimes reminds us, 
Mr. Conrad is a creative artist, while Mr. Graham isa 
chronicler of personal adventure; but there is some- 
thing in both of that fine, subtle recklessness in writing 
English, which is a singularly exhilarating quality 
when used as both use it, in the record of life lived 
rapidly, unthinkingly, in the presence of danger, with 
the hand on bridle or tiller. It is from such writers 
that we learn, among other useful lessons, that life may 
be more than books, but that books made cunningly 
out of life can recapture almost the whole of its escaping 
present. A more fortunate traveller might have 
reached Tarudant, which Mr. Graham did not reach; 
but unless he had been a better artist, and of precisely 
this kind, we should have known less of Morocco than 
we know from Mr. Graham’s narrative of an interrupted 
journey, and certainly less than we know of the scul 
and nerves of a man. 


POLITICAL INTRIGUE. 


‘* Duke of Newcastle’s Letters, 1765-1767." Edited 
by Mary Bateson. London: Longmans, Green, 


and Co. 1899. 


POLITICAL intrigue asa science has disappeared. 

Cheap newspapers and a low franchise have not 
exactly killed it, but reduced it to a pettifogging sort 
of business, left to politicians of the baser sort. In 
the eighteenth century it was the game at which 
royalties and dukes played as if their life depended 
upon the issue. George III. was a born political 
intriguer, as was the Duke of Newcastle; indeed, the 
sovereign and the Whig magnificoes mistook intrigue 
for statesmanship. This little volume of the Duke of 
Newcastle’s letters to his nominee and cenfidant, 
John White, M.P. for East Retford, gives us a vivid 
picture of the intrigues that seethed around the Court 
in the chaotic period between 1760 and 1770. To any- 
one who looks for a coherent history of the Repeal of 
the Stamp Act, or of the rise and fall of the celebrated 
Chatham Ministry, the book will be a disappointment ; 
for his Grace of Newcastle is a confused and un- 
grammatical correspondent, who is occupied entirely 
with his own grievances and the shortcomings of his 
colleagues. But, read together withthe other memoirs 
and letters of the time, these epistles are useful, as 
showing how entirely politics turned upon personalities, 
and how absolutely the government of the empire lay 
in the hands of one or two families. 

In 1765 George III. began to grow very restless 
under the thrall of George Grenville and the Duke of 
Bedford. The King thought of Pitt, and sent his 
uncle the Duke of Cumberland to interview the invalid 
statesman at Hayes. Everything that the Great 
Commoner desired was to be done: a royal duke and 
the sovereign were begging him to come in; but the 
negotiations came to nothing, because Pitt would not 
come in without his brother-in-law Lord Temple, who 
was convinced that the proposal emanated from Lord 
Bute, ‘‘the Minister behind the curtain.” Besides, 
just at this time George Grenville, Lord Temple’s 
brother, and Pitt’s other brother-in-law, became recon- 
ciled to them both. It was then discovered that Lord 
Temple had his ‘‘ delicacies,” and Pitt had his 
‘* delicacies,”” about coming into office over the corpse 
of their common relative! The unhappy sovereign 
was obliged to retain Grenville and the Duke of Bed- 
ford, which he did with a very bad grace, and was 
bullied more than ever. On one occasion, when 
Grenville insisted on the dismissal of Mr. Mackenzie, 
Lord Bute’s brother, from the post of Privy Seal in 
Scotland, which had practically been promised to him 
for life, George exclaimed, ‘‘ Mr. Grenville, I am in 
your power ; I will do it; but you will make me do, as 
king, that which I should be a scoundrel to do, as a 
private man.” This sort of thing could not last, and 
Lord Rockingham was applied to. 

The birth of a new ministry was the excitement of 
the Duke of Newcastle's life. He became as affairé as 
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an old midwife. He pushed his wav into the closet 
after the Ministers had had their audience, and gave 
the King his views on men and measures at large. He 
wrote ‘‘ volumes uf advice’’ to Lord Rockingham, and 
he accepted the office of Privy Seal, because it would 
not subject him to ‘‘the trouble, fatigue, and responsi- 
bility of a Minister.” Lord Rockingham took the 
Treasury, General Conway became Secretary of State 
with the lead of the House of Commons, and the Duke 
of Grafton was the other Secretary of State. Although 
the Duke of Newcastle was never tired of declaring 
that he would be nothing but Privy Seal, he complains 
bitterly to John White that he was ‘‘ out*of to use 
a modern phrase. ‘Little did I think,” he writes, 
‘‘that these young men, and particularly my Lord 
Rockingham, would take any one material step in 
government without previously consulting me.’’ This 
neglect his Grace attributes to ‘‘some fashionable 
young lords and gentlemen who are shewing every day 
that they prefer the favor of a young man who may 
serve them, to that of an old man who has always 
served them and their cause.” ‘‘ The truth is,” our 
philosopher continues, ‘‘that they make up their 
majorities in both Houses, and are more solicitous to 
gain new friends than oblige and retain their old ones.” 
That is the way of all ministries, ancient and modern, 
and for a nobleman who had been a Secretary of State 
for thirty years the complaint is curiously innocent. 
The Rockingham Ministry lasted exactly a year, and is 
entitled to the credit of having repealed the Stamp Act, 
though Pitt, who had now reappeared, got the kudos. 
Had it notbeen for theindustry and genius of Burke, who 
was Lord Rockingham’s private secretary, and who 
drafted the bills and wrote the speeches of his chief, it 
would not have lasted as long, for it was totally devoid of 
experience. General Conway was a brave soldier, but 
a wretched politician. Lord Rockingham, though he 
wrote elliptical and ungrammatical letters, had plenty 
of common sense, but he could not speak, even in the 
House of Lords, and was easily fatigued by business. 
The Duke of Grafton, notwithstanding Nancy Parsons, 
was a painstaking and well-meaning young peer ; but 
he was no match for ‘‘ Junius,” and Lord Temple (Sir 
William Anson suggests they were one and the same 
person), and the Bloomsbury gang, as the Duke of 
Bedford’s party was called. One day Lord Rocking- 
ham saw a sedan-chair with a peculiarly shaped boot at 
the door of the Queen’s house, and he knew that Pitt 
was with the King. 

Once more the Duke of Newcastle was in his element. 
He waited for Ministers outside the closet and button- 
holed Lord Rockingham and Lord Egmont, until the 
latter sarcastically suggested that his Grace might 
solve the situation by himself becoming Secretary of 
State. He was ‘‘ earnest for Mr. Pitt,’ until he heard 
that Pitt had absolutely declined to sit at council with 
the Duke of Newcastle. Bitterest pill of all, the King in- 
formed him, with a smile, that Pitt was to have his office 
of Privy Seal. From that day the Duke always described 
himself as ‘‘ the first sacrifice to the boundless ambition 
of Lord Chatham.” Everybody knows the extra- 
ordinary story of the Chatham Ministry. Lord Chatham 
declined into a state of extreme nervous depression, 
and lived at Bath, at the Castle Inn, Marlborough, at 
Hayes, anywhere but in London. He refused to see 
his colleagues; or to do any business. After a year 
Lord Chatham was regarded as dead, and an attempt 
was made by the Duke of Grafton, who was at the 
head of the Treasury, to combine the Rockingham and 
Bedford Whigs, and bring them into the Government. 
The elaborate negotiations between the great Whig 
houses are very well portrayed in the Duke’s corre- 
spondence. The combination failed because the Duke 
of Bedford would not agree.to General Conway as 
Secretary of State, with the lead of the Commons. 
These pages of intrigue and gossip are not without 
their moral. When there is no broad dividing line of 
principle between parties, either the sovereign or the 
cabinet becomes too powerful. 
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CURRENT VERSE. 


‘“*Love.” A poem in five cantos. By E. Derry. 
London: Arliss Andrews. 1898. 


N R. DERRY is an ambitious man. In five cantos 
he writes in Spenserian stanzas on Love Parental, 
Love Fraternal, Love Filial, Love of the Sexes, Love to 
God. His sentiments are pure and wholesome, but his 
art is nowhere. What a pity that so honest-minded 
a person should be seduced into attempting an accom- 
plishment for which he has not even an elementary 
equipment! Here is a fair specimen of Mr. Derry’s 
verse : 
‘* How beautiful the sweet felicity 
Of home, where love hath reared her radiant throne, 
When from the city’s turmoil, homebound, the 
Financier with weary steps hath gone.” 


‘‘The Demon of the Wind, and other Poems.” By 
G. Hunt Jackson. London: John Long. 1808. 

Most of us are singers nowadays, and Mr. Hunt 
Jackson is of the company. There are many worse 
books of verse sent to the reviewer than this one, and 
there are many better. Mr. Jackson writes with facility 
and some vigour, but there is Jittle in these pages that 
holds one even momentarily : both thought and expres- 
sion alike are somewhat lacking in distinction. Still 
Mr. Jackson’s verse has a healthy air about it, and is 
straightforward—often it is turned prettily: so it 
may well pass muster with the general. 


‘* Ballads of Evolution, and other Verses.”” By Herbert 
Thomas. Camborne, Cornwall: the Camborne 
Printing and Stationery Company. 1808. 

Mr. Thomas seems possessed of a genuine sympathy 
with Nature, especially in her wilder, breezier aspects, 
and with strenuous human effort. It is this sympathy 
which gives a certain vigour and raciness to his verse, 
defective and unsatisfactory, from an artistic point of 
view, as it constantly is. But what in the name of 
Common-Sense, or of the Muses, is the meaning of 
this frontispiece? The portrait of a handsome man 
with a heavy military moustache: his neck girt with 
pearls, his shoulders swathed, apparently, in wisps of 
Liberty silk, his head swathed in a turban of the same 
with a shock of pampas-grass to crown it withal! We 
have read Mr. Thomas’s apology for this performance 
in his Preface, but it still remains to us unintelligible 
and preposterous. Such a frontispiece is more than 
enough to put one out of humour with far better 
poems than any that lie between the covers of this little 
volume. 

‘*Verses.” By R. G. Milburn. 
well. 1898. 

We confess to some prejudice in favour of any verse 
that comes to us direct from either of our ancient 
Universities. We have read these few short efforts, 
therefore, of Mr. Milburn’s muse with tenderness ; but 
honesty compels us to admit that we have read them 
without any great satisfaction. They have an air 
of cultivation about them, but more than that we can 
hardly say. 

A Jester’s Jingles.” By F. Raymond Coulson. IIlus- 
trated by H. Penfold Jenner and J. Dodworth. 
London: Skeffington and Son. 18g9. 

A clever book undoubtedly. Mr. Coulson’s jests are 
good ones, and he turns them into verse happily. 
Sometimes behind the jest lies a thought or emotion 
by no means laughable; and that is just as it should 
be. A good jester is far from being nothing but a Tom- 
fool. When a man sits down for half an hour after 
dinner for a smoke and a read, he could not do better 
than pick up this little volume. He will have had half 
an hour pleasantly and profitably spent. The illustra- 
tions are unimportant, but some of them excellent. 


‘‘The Deserted Village.” By Oliver Goldsmith. 
trated by H. L. Richardson. London: Aldine 
House. 1808. 

‘“‘The Sensitive Plant.” By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Illustrated by Laurence Housman. London: Aldine 
House. 1808. 

These are two volumes of ‘‘ The Illustrated English 

Poems” series, edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys. Mr. 


Oxford: B. H. Black- 


Rhys’s short introductions are delicate and suggestive. 
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The printing and general form of the books are good 
enough ; but, of course, it is the illustrations that are 
the main thing. For Mr. Richardson’s drawings we 
have little to say. Some of them are pretty, some of 
them are not pretty, all of them are commonpiace. Mr. 
Housman’s designs are a wholly different thing; we 
may like them or we may not like them, but no com- 
petent critic can deny that they are the work of a 
genuine artist, possessed of a distinct individuality, and 
of a singularly dainty hand. The lank and strained 
type of figure, which Mr. Housman affects, when seen 
again and again in a volume, produces to our mind a 
thinness of general effect; and the extremely elaborated, 
minute foliage seems to us inconsistent with breadth 
and dignity of design. But the artist does admirably 
what he has set himself to do, and on matters of 
personal taste we might go on arguing for ever without 
result. Let us be thankful rather for what so accom- 
plished a designer gives us. 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 


‘The Life of Henry Drummond.” By George Adam 
Smith. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1899. 
ENRY DRUMMOND was one of a band of Scotch 

students of Divinity who were caught up by the 
great Revival movement conducted by Moody and 

Sankey in 1873. The undisciplined excitement and 

crude religious fervour of American camp meetings 

failed at first in England, but had an almost immediate 
effect. in Scotland. Drummond was the son of pro- 
sperous business people in Stirling; he had passed 
through the ordinary curriculum of an Arts student at 

Edinburgh University, but had not succeeded in obtain- 

ing a degree. When the determined eloquence of 

Moody attracted his sympathies, he was a student at the 

Free Church Divinity College, and was himself conduct- 

ing a mission in one of the poorer parts of the city. He 

rapidly developed a special talent for addressing meet- 
ings, for filling the ‘‘ penitent benches,” and for the 
whole routine of the Revival movement, and for three 
years all over Great Britain, sometimes with, sometimes 
in advance of Moody, had no small share in what were 
deemed the successes of the movement. When the 

Americans returned to America they wished to take 

with them their lieutenant. A month after what the 

biographer calls the American campaign had begun, 

Moody wrote to Drummond: *‘The work among 

young men is beginning splendidly. I am glad I went 

to England to learn how to reach young men. Could 
you come over and help us? We want you much, and 
will see that all expenses are paid. I think that you 
could get a few thousand souls on these shores, if you 
should come.” Drummond, however, did not accept 
the invitation, but returned to the Divinity College. 

He completed the course, but did not attempt to pass 

the examination for licence, and so did not become a 

minister. He appears to have taken a desultory 

interest in some of the natural sciences, particularly 
geology, and although there is no_ record in 
his biography of any special or systematic training in 
science, he applied for and was successful in obtaining 
the post of Lecturer on Natural Science at the Free 

Church Training College in Glasgow. 

Drummond thus became, in the minds of all good 
Free Churchmen, a_ distinguished authority upon 
natural science. His duties were to deliver four weekly 
lectures in term-time, and he appears to have devoted 
himself to them with sufficient seriousness, for his 
biographer relates that the preparation of the lectures 
occupied all his time. He retained, however, the habits 
he had acquired with Sankey and Moody, and continued 
to give Evangelical addresses to young men. The two 
sets of lectures gradually merged, and the result was 
the book by which he first became famous, ‘‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World.” ‘ 

It would be unsatisfactory to enter into an elaborate 
criticism of a volume in which the positions assumed 
were afterwards abandoned by the author. The 
biographer says that a few months before his death 
Drummond wished it to be withdrawn from circulation. 
Its merits were plain. Drummond’s natural gift for 
simple exposition had been cultivated by his long 
series of Evangelical addresses, and whatsoever objec- 
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tion could be taken to the matter of his volume, none 
could be taken to the form. He was an assiduous 
student of the English translation of the Bible, and 
the familiar and beautiful phrases of that masterpiece 
of simple English made his pages sparkle with a lucid 
beauty. Above all, the date when his book was pub- 
lished was admirably adapted to a rapid success. 
It was the time when it had dawned on the middle 
classes that evolution was likely to be an enduring 
scientific doctrine, and many of its best-known expo- 
nents treated it as openly antagonistic to the 
Christian faith and the Christian philosophy. Here was 
a man who handled the hated doctrines with all the 
familiarity and confidence of a Huxley or of a lecturer 
at the Hall of Science, and who was none the less known 
as an exponent of the strictest Evangelical piety. 
It cannot be doubted that the work of Drummond 
had an important effect in soothing and tranquilising 
men’s minds and in preparing the way for that equable 
acceptance of the authority of science in its own sphere 
which is the notable feature in the existing relations 
between science and religion. 

The success of his book and the reputation it brought 
him as a supposed scientific man had an unfortunate 
effect upon Drummond himself. In his later works 
the account of his voyage along the missionary routes 
in Africa, and in his amazing ‘‘ Ascent of Man,” he 
apparently accepted himself at the popular estimation, 
and perpetuated a series of blunders of which an elemen- 
tary student of the Royal Coilege of Science would be 
ashamed. These volumes, however, may now be left 
to their natural fate; they have no place in scientific 
literature, and the day is going by for shallow recon- 
ciliations between departments of thought which had 
no need ever to be set in opposition. We imagine that 
the reputation of Drummond will not survive that of his 
books. 

As a biographer, Mr. George Adam Smith displays 
no special capacity, and it cannot be said that he has 
given us an interesting study of a man who certainly 
was interesting. We have found in the whole book 
only two illuminating details as to the individual char- 
acter of Drummond. At one time, when on an Evan- 
gelical tour in the Highlands, Drummond, with three 
colleagues, was overtaken by rain, and had to pass 
some time with nothing to do. ‘‘ With his usual re- 
source Drummond invented a game for us. ‘ They 
play it in America,’ he said, ‘ with bowie-knives. Four 
men are locked into a dark room, each in a corner, and 
the survivor wins. We’ll do without the knives; the 
doors and the shutters shall be shut; each of us will 
stand in a corner ; and the first who gets on another 
man’s back will be the winner.’ It was, I think, the 
most exciting game I have ever played.” Atthe height 
of his fame Drummond went to Oxford to conduct a 
mission among the Fellows and undergraduates. Jowett 
asked him to dinner téte-a-téte. _Drummond’s only 
account of the interview was as follows: ‘‘I thought 
my dinner with the Vice-Chancellor very sad. We 
were entirely alone, and had a good talk, also occasional 
silences. He asked me if in Scotland we were now 
generally giving up belief in miracles—he meant as a 
sign of progress.” 


‘IN MEMORIAM ” DONE INTO GERMAN. 


‘In Memoriam,” von Alfred Lord Tennyson. Aus dem 
Englischen iibersetzt von Jacob Feis. Strasburg : 
Heitz und Miindel. 1899. 

rendering of Tennyson’s threnody into German 

has been well described as an interesting experi- 
ment. The translator frankly admits his difficulty in 
dealing with a metre so largely composed of Anglo- 

Saxon monosyllables, and has adopted such metres of 

his own as he thinks best calculated to express the 

poet’s meaning. In only a few numbers is the original 
metre preserved. In some, indeed, rhyme is abandoned 
altogether, as in the stanzas where fair weather is 
invoked upon the ship returning with the beloved’s 
remains. But, whatever the metre, the translation re- 
produces with great fidelity the deep feeling and sus- 
tained melancholy which are characteristic of the poem. 

The unfeeling criticisms of the world on the mourner’s 

grief are faithfully described, and it would be difficult to 
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find fault with the translation of the famous lines at the 
end of number xxvii :— 


** Weit héher steht 
Wer einst geliebt und jetzt muss klagen, 
Als wer die Liebe nie gefiihlt.” 


In the lines beginning 
‘* Nor does she trust a larger lay,” 


the exquisite delicacy of the original fancy is lost, but 
the passage is probably untranslatable. The doubt of 
the poet as to whether he would not fall in his friend’s 
estimation, could he see him again, is well rendered ; 
and the translator seems to enter into the condemnation 
of the theory that ‘‘ wild oats” are a necessary part of 
training. The Poet’s apology to his brother Charles 
for preferring even to him his lost friend is faithfully 
reproduced ; and that the German language can be a 
vehicle for the true expression of English poetical 
thought is proved by number Ixxxv. The pathetic 
lines describing the visit to the old haunts at Cambridge 
really loses wonderfully little in translation, and the 
same may be said, despite the jerky form of metre 
employed, of the beautiful stanzas on New Year’s Day. 
Here and there, no doubt, the precise meaning of the 
original is missed. ‘‘Sein Fahrzeug sinkt” but ill 
describes the plunge of the ‘‘ heavy-shotted hammock- 
shroud,” and twice the ‘‘ prow” is translated as the 
“*Helm.” But the question is : Will a German reading 
this translation form an adequate conception of the 
poem as a whole—the passage through despair to hope, 
and finally to unquestioning faith? On the whole, we 
think he will. 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 


Introduction to the Theory of Analytic Functions.” 
By J. Harkness and F. Morley. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1898. 

A= the many developments of scientific know- 

ledge which have taken place in this century, none 
has been more remarkable than the growth of pure 
mathematics, and among the new theories with which 
during the century pure mathematics has been enriched, 
none has been more fruitful and far-reaching than the 
theory of functions. Taken in a narrow sense, the 
theory is the interpretation of complex numbers, and 
of relations between complex variables, which we owe 
to Argand, Cauchy, and Riemann. Taken in a wide 
sense, the subject embraces the construction of the 
numerical continuum, the formulation of the notions of 
limits, differentiation and integration, both for real and 
for complex numbers, the definitions and properties of 
special functions, the extension and the restriction of 
the notion of functionality. In the work of discovery it 
has happened again and again that important results have 
been obtained by methods that were not unimpeachable. 

The first investigators of most parts of the subject have 

been guided sometimes by physical considerations, some- 

times by geometrical intuition, sometimes bya naive con- 
fidence in an observed analogy. Frequently their methods 
have been practically inductive ; seldom have they been 
rigorously deductive and founded on exact definitions. 

It is only when much is known and more suspected that 

the need for strict deductive exposition is felt. It may 

be that the precise formulation in logical sequence of all 

the essential notions of mathematical analysis is not a 

smaller achievement than the invention of some part of 

such analysis. This formulation has been carried out 
in the present century. The old geometrical foundation 
of analysis has been swept away, and the whole struc- 
ture has been rebuilt on a rigorously arithmetical basis. 

This revolution, comparable in its effects with the dis- 

covery that there could be a theory of functions of a 

complex variable, is the work chiefly of Weierstrass and 

Dedekind. 

The book under notice deals mainly with the theory 
of functions in the narrower sense, but parts of it belong 
also to the wider interpretation of the title. Although 


Cauchy’s researches date from 1825, it is still true that, 
so recently as fifteen or twenty years ago, students of 
mathematics in this country were unprovided with any 
treatise or text-book of mathematical analysis which be- 
trayed any consciousness of the existence of the theory 
Some elements of 


of functions of a complex variable. 
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the theory which are indispensable in the modern 
treatment of mathematical physics were- presented in 
one or two text-books of applied mathematics. Less 
than two years ago that revolution of mathematical 
thought which has been called the ‘‘arithmetisation of 
mathematics” was almost entirely unrepresented in 
English mathematical literature. The total want, even 
now, of anything like an orderly reasoned course of 
analysis in the English language ts felt again and again 
in reading the work before us. Sometimes this work 
wears the appearance of an attempt to supply the 
want ; sometimes it has the air of trying to rub along 
with what the student finds in the traditional text- 
books. Some day, perhaps, we shall have a school 
algebra by an author who knows that a number is not 
a quantity, and can explain what an irrational number 
is; a satisfactory introduction to the elementary func- 
tions constructed on a geometrical plan ; a treatise on 
mathematical analysis for real variables in which the 
notions of continuity, limits, convergence, differentia- 
tion, and integration are rigorously established. If we 
had had these things now, Messrs. Harkness and Morley 
could have omitted most of the first half of their book. 

The authors have attempted to give, in a short 
compass, such an account of fundamental notions as 
will enable a student to arrive rapidly at the starting 
point of the theory of analytic functions, and such an 
account of the elements of this theory as will enable 
him to grasp the essential outlines, and will put him in 
a position to read with profit the more comprehensive 
treatises on the subject. In the present state of our 
mathematical text-books the attempt deserves to 
succeed, and this book, lucidly written, rigorous, and 
on the whole free from unnecessarily cumbrous methods, 
will be most acceptable to teachers. Doubtless many 
readers will turn with more interest to the chapters 
which are of a preliminary character than to those 
which are devoted to the Weierstrassian theory of 
functions defined by power series, and it is unfortunate 
that the preliminary chapters should form distinctly the 
weaker half of the book. This defect does not arise from 
want of knowledge or of interest inthe subject ; frequently 
we find in these chapters ideas that have not before 
been presented in English books ; but the defect arises 
from the half-heartedness of the attempt to fill the gap 
in our mathematical literature. For a student reading 
for the first time the theories discussed in these 
chapters, the amount of explanation is insufficient, 
and the order of thought unsuitable; to one who has 
studied the preliminary parts of analysis and wishes 
to proceed with the theory of analytic functions, these 
chapters will appear in great part superfluous. 
Nevertheless, we have reason to be thankful for correct 
definitions and lucid explanations, even when the best 
order for didactic purposes is not followed. When we 
turn from the preliminaries to the orderly development 
of the theory of functions on Weierstrassian lines, we 
are impressed with the remarkable clearness and abso- 
lute thoroughness of the work. In the study of any 
strictly deductive mathematical theory, it is often a 
cause of difficulty that, while confidence is felt in the 
steps, the drift of the whole is obscure. One sees that 
theorem number ten follows from the preceding nine, 
but one does not always feel that progress is made by 
deducing it. It is the peculiarity of the mode of expo- 
sition of the theory of functions elaborated by the 
great German analyst that, while every step is perfectly 
secured, while the treatment is essentially easy and the 
sequence of propositions direct, yet the feeling that 
ground is really being gained is always present. All 
these merits are faithfully reflected in the latter half of 
the book before us, and for this reason it can be recom- 
mended with confidence to students and teachers who 
wish to have a guide, at once accurate and attractive, 
to the elements of the subject. 


A LITERARY DEBACLE. 
‘Father Anthony : a Romance of To-day.” By Robert 
Buchanan. London: Long. 1899. 
WE have been requested by the publishers of this 
book to announce that ‘‘ competent critics declare 
it to be the finest piece of work Mr. Buchanan has pro- 
duced.” This intimation may have been meant to 
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tighten our task, but unfortunately it had the opposite 
effect of making us read Mr. Buchanan’s story. We 
had read barely twenty pages before the penetrating 
chill of doubt as to the competence of the ‘‘ competent 
critics ’’ ousted the glow of warmth infused by the pub- 
lishers’ attention. The old hackneyed story of a doctor 
who dreamed the same dream thrice; fled to Ireland 
to restore his nervous system; and found, weeping in 
a railway carriage, the young woman whom he had 
seen drowning in his dream, who had cried to him, 
‘Save me! save me! save me!” 

Who, we wonder, were these competent critics ? 
In afew more pages, most of them unnecessary, the 
doctor had plunged, as an amateur detective, and the 
most stupid we ever Feard of, into the old, old murder 
of the melodramas: the lover of the weeping girl had 
had words with her father; her father had been found 
murdered ; and the lover had been committed for trial 
on the charge of having murdered him. By p. 120 
we know the rest of the trite story. We know who 
committed the murder ; we know why Father Anthony’s 
mouth is closed. It must, indeed, have been plain to 
anyone but this windbag of a detective doctor, a 
person who says to himself, ‘‘ There is more in this 
than meets the eye;” but he labours on for another 
hundred and fifty dreary pages, well padded with 
inferior descriptions of the weather, sport, and un- 
necessary incidents and persons of a wooden impossi- 
bility, before he can get the tedious tale told. Never 
did a writer treat a murder-mystery with less skill. He 
has surrounded it with so commonplace an atmosphere, 
with half-drawn characters so thin and vaporous, that 
at no point are we stirred by any interest in it, or them. 
We do not care whether it is discovered or not; we do 
not care who hangs for it, or who does not; we should 
be well pleased if the whole melodramatic gang of 
characters hanged for it. This incompetent, machine- 
made piece of hackwork is unrelieved from its thread- 
bareness by a single touch of imagination, of genuine 
humour, of real insight into human nature, by a single 
grace of style. 

The total effect of the story is just to set us won- 
dering at the pitiful degeneration of Mr. Buchanan’s 
work. No one who of his works had read but 
‘Father Anthony” could beleve for a moment that 
he had ever been a writer of promise, on his way to 
the second rank, possibly, amoing the men of letters of 
his time. Consider ‘‘God and the Man” and consider 
Father Anthony.” 

**God and the Man” is not a fine novel: pace those 
competent critics, fine is no epithet to apply to any work 
of Mr. Buchanan’s ; his work has always lacked the 
sincerity and restraint of fine work: but itis a good 
novel. Its plot is original in conception, and developed 
with a skilful freedom from unnecessary incident. The 
characters are, indeed, a little aloof, a little inclined to 
the melodramatic, but often they are quite human, 
interesting creatures ; Mr. Buchanan displays continu- 
ally in their treatment a faculty of observation, a genuine 
insight into human nature, a humane breadth and 
distinction of thought. The writing rises from the 
slipshod cliché, such as his ‘‘ education had been unduly 
neglected”—as if a man’s education could be duly 
neglected—to a real distinction. And the great situa- 
tion in which the two mortal enemies are left together, 
out of the world, on a frozen, northern island, the slow 
struggle in which our common humanity overcomes the 
passion of the individual, is treated with a real dramatic 
force, with the proper restraint, and illumined by 
an extraordinary, natural pathos. We forgive even 
the straining to the didactic, the writer’s declara- 
tion that he set out deliberately to treat of the 
passion of hate and show the folly of it, because we 
see him carried away by his story to forgetting his 
didactic purpose, and demonstrating, perhaps un- 
consciously, the finer fact that our common humanity is 
stronger than the passions of individuals. The story, 
in truth, only missed being a fine novel by its bursts of 
melodrama, and by its author losing his grip on the 
character of Christian in the bathos of its ending. 

We find in it, then, the power that with due restraint 
goes to the making of a fine talent; but to what an 
incompetence has that talent declined in ‘‘ Father 


Anthony”! The plot is hackneyed, mechanical, and 
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ill-developed ; the characters have left life for stage- 
land, no blood flows in the veins of the poor shadows ; 
the thought has lost its distinction ; the writing has lost 
its occasional distinction and grown wholly common. 
It would, indeed, be interesting to learn along what 
paths this talent has strayed from the right path, 
whether along the path of facility, or of lack of restraint, 
or of encouragement in inferior writing from ‘‘ com- 
petent critics,” or of weakening faculty, or of the mere 
struggle for existence. But there can be no two words 
about it: in “Father Anthony” it has sunk to hack- 
work, and incompetent hackwork. 


NOVELS. 


‘George Markham.” By Mrs. Mayne Reid. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1808. 

(>= must judge leniently of the writing of anyone 
who bears a well-known name, and the gratitude we 

all feel for Captain Mayne Reid’s delightful stories will, 

perhaps, lead many to take up this volume. But we 

cannot say that here are any reminders of the master’s 

hand. 


‘* Little Miss Robinson Crusoe.” By Mrs. Geo. Corbett. 
London: C. Arthur Pearson. 1808. 

The perennial interest in Crusoe does not flag. The 
present book is that exceptional thing, a really invigo- 
rating tale for the amusement of young girls. It is 
an excellent sign of the times that the little heroine 
of these interesting adventures should be depicted as 
discovering that a feminine love for cookery and dolls 
is not inconsistent with courage, resourcefulness, and 
capital good sense. 


Field of Clover.” By Laurence Housman. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1898. 


This is a set of very charming fairy tales. ‘* Pas- 
sionate Puppets” is, in its way, a gem. It is the last 
tale in the book, and the best. 


‘*The Battle of the Strong: a Romance of Two 
Kingdoms.” By Gilbert Parker. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1808. 

In ‘“*The Battle of the Strong” Mr. Parker has 
almost written a great book. As it stands, it is a some- 
what dull classic, containing some half-dozen scenes 
which are wholly excellent, and some _ half-dozen 
passages which are as fine gold. The style is so good 
throughout that it is with something like diffidence we 
realise that it might have been vastly better had the 
pruning knife been applied. Mr. Parker has known 
how to treat tragic passions with grave power. But if 
he has at times borrowed the strength of Victor Hugo, 
he has also, unhappily, caught some of the latter’s 
worst defects. The temptation to pervert probability 
for the sake of sensational effects has beset them 
both, and by neither been resisted. Outside these 
faults there is much to praise. The style itself is 
terse, vigorous, dignified. Mr. Parker has proved that 
in his own art at least the battle is to the strong. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Temple, London.” Twelve original etchings by Percy 
Thomas, R.P.E., with descriptive Letterpress by the Master 
of the Temple (Canon Ainger). Lristol : Frost and Reed. 


Two specimen plates of this publication have been sent us, 
representing a doorway in Lamb’s Building and Oliver Gold- 
smith’s grave. Mr. Thomas’ work shows a good deal of skill 
in a genre in which topographical and picturesque interest are 
combined. The second plate more particularly is designed with 
considerable breadth of light and shadow. The descriptions 
are by the writer, who is the high authority on the literary asso- 
ciations of the Temple. 


“Plato: Apology of Socrates.” Edited by T. R. Mills. 
London: W. B. Clive. 1899. 

The books included in the “ University Tutorial Series” 
are by this time well known to the educational world. They 
do not aim at a very high standard of scholarship, but almost 
all of them are excellently adapted to the purposes for which 
they are written. If a boy on the mathematical or science side 

(Concluded on page 1%.) 
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THE PRINCES’ RESTAURANT, 


PICCADILLY. 
Admittedly the Most Fashionable in London. 


TABLE D'HOTE i as. 6d. DINNERS A LA CARTE, 


PPERS, 5s. 
BOCCHI’S FAMOUS ORCHESTRA PERFORMS DAILY. 


LARGE BANQUETING HALL, Seating 150 Persons, Now Open, Suitable 
for Regimental and City Dinners, Wedding and other Reeeptions, also Smaller 
Wining Rooms, and the charming Institute Picture Galleries for Ba'ls, etc. 

ManacinG Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT 
(Grom Benoist’s). 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


1 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3S. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 


DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance, 
or a la Carte. 


Music Durinc LuNcHEONS AND DINNERS. 
Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms. 
Telephone : “3,686 Gerrarp.” 


LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. 


TATE’S RESTAURANT, TIVOLI, STRAND, W.C. 


GRILL ROOM, BUFFET, AND SALOON BAR. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


PALM ROOM—Luncheon .. 1s. 6d. .. 12.30 to 3. 
Supper & la Carte. 


FLEMISH ROOM for Dinners and Banquets) MASONIC HALL. 
Inspection invited. Lift. Telephone: ‘‘ 2760 GERRARD.” 


CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 


‘On far-famed ApeLPut TERRACE under same proprietorship. Terms moderate. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING THE BaITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the require- 
ments of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern 
ficensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. Electric lignt in all rooms. 
Bath rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. Ail Floors Fireproof. Pertect Sanitation, Night Porter. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


Telephone: 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


SUPPERS. 


Dinner .. 3s. .. 6.30 to 8, 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” _Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE. 
THE MOST 


E P P S S NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


(FounDED 1806.) 


50 Regent St., London, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 


BONUSES upon all WITH-PROFIT POLICIES now being issued will be 
allotted upon a more Popular Plan than hitherto. Instead of Small Bonuses im the 
Earlier Years, they will be Larger, and will continue to be more uniform in amount 


than formerly. 
Sum carried forward to next Division of Profits ... £299,601. 


Cuar.es STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Bus.ness only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 
The Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 
Companies. 
The payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. 
G. W. STEVENS 
G. E. RATLIFFE, | Secretaries. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


CAPITAL - £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 


LIFE POLICI£8.—Important Advantages. 
1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


INVESTED £383,000,000, 


SAFE DEPOSIT ror WEST END. 


CHIEF FEATURES: 

ABSOLUTELY FirE and BurGLAR Proor | Cotp StoraGE FOR VALUABLE Furs 
SaFreEs, on the most approved modern (moth-proof). 

principles, from 41 1s. per annum. CoLLecTION AND DELIvERY to and 
StronG Rooms, from £15 158. per ann, from all parts of the world. 

STORAGE OF PRorpERTY OF ALL Kinps, | HANDsOMELY AprolINTED Rooms for 
rent mcluding in.urance against fire. the use of Renters and Visitors, &c. 


Inspection Invited, Pamphlets Free. 


PALL MALL SAFE DEPOSIT, 


ST. ALBAN’S PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


COCOA 


President—THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


SIXTEEN BRANCHES have been ESTABLISHED in the PROVINCES. 


COMFORTING. 
THE 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the 
Afflicted upon the Recommendation of Subscribers. 


23,621 Appliances given in 1898. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 


= CH LORODYNE Sondertul and valuable remedy 
effectuaily checks and arrests those too 


acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the 
= 


CHLORODYNE Hysteria, Palpitation, and 

2 is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYWE Gout Cancer, Toothache 
“Earl Russell communicated to the Coleen that he received a 


despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only veszedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.’’—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


OVER 270 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two 


amount of contribution. 


thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barctay & Co., Limrrep, Lombard 
Street, or by the SscrETARy, at the Office of the Society. 


ions per annum, the number of Letters increasing in proportion to 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Coriis 


Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopyNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”"— See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. gd., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 


without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. CoLtis Browne’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


SoLE MANUFACTURER— 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


J. T DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Londop. 
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of any public school is, by any unfortunate regulation, compelled 
to prepare the “Apology” for examination purposes, we can 
heartily commend this edition to his attention. The classical 


scholar may perhaps question whether the text is absolutely | 


correct (¢.g. pluperfects appear unaugmented), but even he may 
read the notes with profit. In short, the book as a whole is 
highly creditable to the editor, and useful to the schoolmaster. 


The “Revue de Deuxs Mondes” for 1 February contains an 
extremely interesting article by the late M. Rohan on Napo- 
leon III. and Italy, tracing the diplomatic preliminaries to the 
campaign of Italian independence. The article leaves the im- 
pression that Louis Napoleon was no match for Cavour ; and 
it is very evident the writer considered that France had sacri- 
ficed too much for Italy. 


For This Week’s Books see page 188. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception, 


JAYS, Ltd. 


Gentlemen’s Hosiers, Glovers, 


and General Outfitters, 
251.OXFORD STREET 


(CORNER OF OXFORD CIRCUS.) 


**LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE, 


ff G 33 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
4Ss. PER DOZEN. W HISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


“ Soft, Mellow, Delicious, and carries 
the Wild Rough Scent of the 
Highland Breeze.” 

Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world. 


DECORATORS 
AND 
FURNISHERS. 


The most comprehensive Galleries in London, 


175 to 181 Oxford Street, London, W. 
175 and 176 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


ST. ERMIN’S 


WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERM I N Residentia 
otel. 


Handsomely Furnished 


ST. ERMIN’S 
Luxury and Home Com- 


ST. ERMIN’S “a2 
ERM I N 'S Moderate Charges. 


ST. 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 8s, and 5s, a¢ Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


TeLEPHONE Numbers: 181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
TELEGRAPHIC ApprEss: “‘ UNPARALLELED, LONDON.” 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES. 


Highest Class Machines. Noted for Stability. 
Any make of Tyres fitted to Order. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated Machines free, on 
application to the 


ROVER CYCLE CO., Ltd. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.) 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


Lonpon: 4 and 5 Viapuct, E.C.; 157 New Bonp Srrezt, W.> 
19 and 20 E.C. (Repairs Department). 


Made 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA, 


GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45 


Suites or Single Chambers.. 
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The List for Subscriptions will be Opened on Saturday, the 11th February, and will be Closed on or before 4 o’clock P.M. on Tuesday, 
the 14th February, for Town, and at 10 o’clock A.M. on Wednesday, the 15th February, for Country. 


_ £45,000 of the present issue of Preferred shares have been applied for by the Directors and their friends. 


CDONALD'S BONANZA Limited. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES Acts, 1862 To 1898. 
CAPITAL £450,000, divided into (1) 115,000 Preferred shares of £1 each, and (2) 335,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 


40,000 Preferred shares are appropriated for providing working capital as required. 


The Preferred Shares are entitled to dividend amounting in the aggregate to 100 per cent., before the Ordinary shares participate in 
profits. After payment of such 100 per cent. on the Preferred shares, the whole of the shares, Preferred and Ordinary, rank alike as 
; regards both capital and dividend. 


DIRECTORS. 

H. B. MARSHALL, 15 Great St. Helen’s, E.C., and Joharnesburg, 

JAMES McKILLOP, M.P., Polmont Park, Stirlingshire (Director Peak Hill Gold- 
fields, Limited). 

LIEUT.-COLONEL C. ROBERTS, 98 Piceadilly, W. 

D. TYRIE LAING (late of Transvaal and Rhodesia), 62 Carlisle Mansions, &.W. 

LOCAL DIRECTORS IN KLONDIKE. 
ALEXANDER McDONALD) 
HUGH A. FERGUSON Dawson City. 

MANAGER. 

G. T. COFFEY (late Assistant Engineer of the Cariboo (British Columbia) 
Hydraulic Mining Company). 

BANKERS. 

Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Office: Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches. bank of British 
3 Clement’s Lane, London, E.C., and Canada. 

BROKERS. 

London : JOHN GIBBS, Son and Co., 29 Cornhill, E.C., and Steck Exchange ; 
Edinburgh : H. GILMOUR and SHAW, 18 St. Andrew Square, and Stock Exchange ; 
Glasgow : FRASER, KIRKPATRICK, and SMITH, 88 St. Vincent Street, and Stock 
Exchange. 

SOLICITORS. 
BURN and BERRIDGE, 11 Old Broad Street, London, F.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
E. E. COLLINS, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Head 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purposes set forth in its memorandum of associa- 
tion, and primarily to aequire and work mining claims in the Klendike District of 
the N.W. Territories of Canada, and in connection therewith to purchase and instal 
hydraulic and other suitable plants for working such properties in a more efficient 
and economical way than is generally in use in the country. 

Arrangements have been made for the Company having the co-operation of Mr. 
Alexander McDonald and Mr. Hugh A. Ferguson as its local directors in Klondike. 
Mr. McDonald is the largest individual claim-holder and the most influential mining 
man in Klondike, and Mr, Ferguson has also had considerable mining experience 


there. 
PROPERTIES TO BE ACQUIRED. 

In pursuance of the objects of the Company, it is proposed to acquire immediately 
from Mr. McDonald and Mr. Ferguson the following claims in Klondike. viz. : No. 2 
above Discovery, on the celebrated Bonanza Creek, and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8 on 
Skookum Gulch, a rich tributary of Bonanza Creek, which joins that creek at No. 2 
above Discovery, about 400 yards below the confiuence of Bonanza and Eldorado 
Creeks, and in the centre of some of the richest placer ground discovered in the 
Klondike district. 

These claims have a total length of 2,750 feet 4 inches ; No, 2, above,on Bonanza 
= — width of 350 feet ; and the claims on Skookum an average width of 137 to 

ect. 

Additional properties may be acquired by the Company from time to time as 
opportunities occur for purchasing on favourable terms, and grouping them in hold- 
ings in cases where they lend themselves to advantageous working on a large scale by 
hydraulicking or other machinery. ; 


EXPERTS’ EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS, 

To obtain specific and detailed information as to the properties to be acquired 
immediately Major D. Tyrie Laing, who has done much; mining work in the Trans- 
vaal and Rhodesia, end Mr. G. T. Coffey, a practical hydraulic engineer, highly recom- 
mended by Mr. J. B. Hobson. the general menager of the Cariboo (British Columbia) 
Hydraulic Mining Company (limited) (one of the most important hydraulic enter- 
prises in the world), have made a thorough examination of the claims, and their 
detailed reperts as to the value and method of working are enclosed with prospectus, 
together with the plans referred to therein. It will be seen thet these reports, which 
are based on actual work done on the principal claims, are satisfectory in the hsghest 
a alike as to the richness of the ground and the special facilities for economical 
working. 

Major Laing attaches great significance to the unique position the Bonanza and 
Skookum group of claims holds with regard to the adjoining Bench Claims on either 
side. He points out that the consolidation of the latter with the former is a matter 
of great importance, and is likely to lead to highiy profitable results to all parties 
concerned It is proposed to enter into arrangements with the owners of those 
Bench Claims, most of whom have expressed their willingness to lease them on terms 
very favourable to this Company. With such plant as it is proposed to erect, a great 
many of these claims can ve worked out during the next five years, and the profits 
to the Company largely angmented from this source, 

In concluding his report on these properties, Mr. Coffey states: “I wish to con- 
gratulate you, and state that it is my opinion you have secured one of the best 
group of claims to be had on the Klondike at the present date. Good, practical 
develop have established their richness and payability, and the facilities they 
offer for working same out quickly greatly enhance their value.” 

Major D. Tyrie Laing states : “I was over six weeks on the properties watching 
the workings, &c., before coming to a definite conclusion as to their values. Mr. 
Coffey’s report and estimate speak for themselves, and convince me of the accuracy of 


my own calculations.” 
GOLD ALREADY RECOVERED. 

In 1897 £6.97 was recovered from one of the claims to be acquired, from 8C5 tons, 
being an average of £8 3s. 6d. per ton. . 

In 1898 £35 975 was recovered from these claims from 3,103 tons, of which £17,682, 
from 2,111 tons, was the result of work done on No. 2 above Discovery Bonanza, 
under the supervision of Major D. Tyrie Laing, and £8,247, from 200 tons, from 
broken bedrock taken after he had left, from the paddock he had worked. This gives 
an average yield of ovet£10 per ton. 

Mr. McDonald states that during the years 1897 and 1898 there were taken from 
claims on Bonanza, Eldorado, and Hunker Creeks, in which he is interested, a total 
of 39,260 tons of gravel, which yielded £454,299 in ‘gold, being an average of 
£11 11s. 4d. per ton. Taking the gold at a valne of £3 6s. to the ounce, this yield is 
equal to 24 oz. per ton, 


North America, 


COST OF RECOVERY. 

Major D. Tyrie Laing and Mr. G. T. Coffey are agreed that the cost of working and 
recovering the gold will not exceed 10 per cent. of the value of the gold recovered, 

Major Laing estimatcs the value of the gravel deposits on the properties, exclusive 

of bed-rock, as follows : 


Claim No. 2, above Bonanza ...... £926,325 

Claim No, 1 Skookum .. 

Claim No. 2 ” ~ £92,600 

Claim No. 3 ” 

Claim No. 7 ” 

Claim No, 8 " 160,363 
£1,379,288 


METHOD OF WORKING, 


It is proposed to work the claims by hydraulic and sluicing systems, augmenting 
the supply of water by the usé¢ of steam pumps. Estimates for the machinery, to 
operate as proposed, have been obtained, and it is intended to bave same on the 
ground and in working order by next spring thaw, 

There is sufficient timber in the immediate vicinity cf the properties to keep the 
plant going for several years. 

The working capital to be provided by this issue is estimated to be ample to pay 
for this machinery and the necessary labour. 

The season during which sluicing can be carried on lasts practically from mid-May 
to mid-September, a period of four months, but owing to the exceptional condition of 
almost 24 hours of daylight, itis possible by doubie shifts to.do the work of eight 


months in four. 
ESTIMATE. 


By putting up the proposed plant, it is estimated that 80 per cent. of Claims No, 2 
above Bonanza, and of 1, 2, and 3 Skookum, can be washed away during next season ; 
this should give a return equal to at least 100 per cent. cn the entire capital of the 
company. 

Notwithstanding the short time (about two years) during which the Klondike 
has been worked fer gold, the actual returns of goid for 1898 anda@he previous season 
have already demonstrated that the district is very rich. It is difficult to ascertain 
the exact amount of the gold output, but the lowest estimates put the yield at 
£2 000,000 for last season, and it is generally believed that the amount considerably 
exceeded this figure. Owing to the Government tax of 10 per cent. on the gross 
output, it is currently reported that a considerable amount of evasion has taken 
place iv furnishing accurate returns, and that in many cases owners have refrained 
from washing their dumps in the expectation of a reduction or removal of the tax 
before next season. 

The difficulty of transport, and the censequent lack of machinery and provisions, 
have hitherto necessitated claims being worked by the most primitive methods, and 
toa very limited extent. It is estimated that probably only some 5,0CO miners 
have been at work and produced the admittedly large amount of gold sent out this 
season, 

Means of communication are being improved, and a railway is now in course of 
construction from Skagway to Lake Bennet, where steamboat connection is made 
to Dawson City. 

é ‘Lhe above statements are mainly based upon the reports of Major Laing and Mr. 
offey. 

The vendors will pay all the expenses of and incidental to the formation of the 
Company up to the first general allotment upon this issue, 

The purchase consideration has been fixed by Klondike Gold Syndicate (Limited), 
who are the vendors to and promoters of the Company, at £410,000. This is payable, 
as to £55,000 in cash, as to £20,000 in cash or fully-paid Preferied shares, and as to 
£335,000 in fully-paid Ordinary shares. The vendors are, in addition, to receive 
£41.240 in cash out of the net preceeds of the first washups from the properties. 
Mr. H. B, Marshall and Major Laing are interested in the purchase ccnsideration. 

The following contracts lave been entered into :— 

An agreement, dated 2nd February, 1899, between Alexander McDonald and H. A, 
Ferguson and Klondike Gold Syndicate (Limired), end an agreement, dated the 
2nd February, 1£99, between Klondike Gold Syndicate (Limited) and the Company. 

Other agreements have been and may be entered into with varicus parties as to 
the promotion of the Cempany and the subscription of its capital (to none of which 
the Company is a party) and also with reference to the purchase of machinery and 
plant for the properties. Applicants for shares will be deemed to have 1 otice of the 
contents of these, and to waive their right (if any) to any particulars thereof under 
Section 38 of tle Compamies Act, 1867, or otherwise, 

These agreements, the above-mentioned reports and plans, and copy of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company can be seen at he offices 
of Messrs, Burn and Berridge, 11 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., the solicitors of the 
Company, 

London, 2nd February, 189, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PREFERRED SHARES. 
McDONALD’S BONANZA (KLONDIKE), LIMITED. 


CAPITAL .. oe oe £450,000, 
Po peer into 115,000 Preferred Shares of £1 each, and 235,000 Ordinary Shares of 
each. 


To the Directors of MCDONALD'S BONANZA (KLONDIKE), LIMITED. 


GENTLEMEN,—I herewith send my cheque for £............+-.., being 2s. 6d. per 
Share deposit on application for..........Preferred Shares of £1 each in the above 
Company, and I request you to allot me that number of Shares, and I hereby agree to 
accept the same, or any less number which may be allotted to me, upon the terms of 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and of the Prospectus 
dated 2nd February, 18¢9, and I agree to pay the further instalments upon the said 
allotted Shares as required in the terms of the said Memorandum, and I authorise 
you to place my name on the Register of Members in respect of the Shares so 
allotted to me, and I agree with the Company as Trustee for the Directors and 
other persons liable, to waive compliance with Section 38 of “ The Companies 
Act, 1867.” 


Name (in full) 
Address 
Occupation .... 


187 


| 
S. i 
45,000 Preferred shares have been applied for by the Directors and their friends, and there are now OFFERED for SUBSCRIPTION, at 
par, 70,000 PREFERRED SHARES (the remainder of Preferred shares), payable 2s. 6d. on application, 7s. 6d. on allotment, 5s. on 
21st February, and 5s. on 7th March, 1899. 
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UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 

Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply tothe UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. ; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLEs, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers : { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. ENE ay 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES. 


By their Steamships “ ORIENT,” 5365 tons register, and ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 
3912 tons register. 

For SOUTH OF FRANCE, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. 
Leaving London 15 February, Villefranche (Nice) 26 February, arriving back in 
London 11 April. 

For ITALY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 

Leaving London 17 March, Ville‘ranche (Nice) 28 March, arriving back in London 
5 May. String band, electric light, hot and cold baths, high-class cuisine. 


_ | F.GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Oftce, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Sireet, London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital se ee £4.000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. oe oe ee 41,000,coo 
Reserve Fund oe ee ee ee £840,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every denstetion of banking business 
-with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, ard East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
«received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 

J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
-FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,009. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 
Funds over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


P & Oo COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
+ SERVICES. 


p Oo FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
‘TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 

. « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 

hali Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


REVERSIONS and Life Interests in Landed or 

Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or Loans 
granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
21835. Capital £500,000. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the above position from 


. University Graduates under 35 years of age. Salary £900 per annum: Pen- 
sion £400 per annum, on retirement, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties to commence on 1 June, 1899. £100 allowed for passage expenses to Sydney. 
Particulars of conditions of appointment, duties, &c., can be obtained from Sir 
Daniel Cooper, Bart., G.C.M.G., Actin aye my for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, $. +, to whom applications, stating age, 
and accompanied by eight copies of each i ial sub d 
later than 18 February, 1899. 


» must be sent not 


HARDWICKE PAPERS AND MANUSCRIPTS, THE PROPERTY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, February 22, and Three Followin Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the HARDWICKE PAPERS and MANUSCRIPTS, removed from the 

Room, Wimpole Hall, the property of the Right Hon. the EARL of HARDWICKE. 
May be viewed two days pri.r. Catalogues may be had, price One Shilling each. 


OOKS Out-of-Print promptly supplied. Please state wants. 
Forster's Kipling Note » 6d. free.—Hottanp Company, Book Mer- 
‘chants, Birmingham. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Selected Examples of Decorative Art (Part 2, February. Edited by 


F. E. Witthaus). Longmans. 3s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Memories of Father Healy (Second? Edition, reprinted). Macmillan, 
35. 6d. 
CLASssIcs. 
P. Vergili Maronis. Aeneidos Lib. XI. (T. E. Page). Macmillan, 


Is. 6d. 
Plato : Apology of Socrates (Edited by T. R. Mills). Clive. 35. 6¢. 
A Study in Philology (Ernest Pearson). Kegan Paul. 
The Medea of Euripides (I. B. Halcombe). Blackie. 
Plutarch’s Lives (Sir Thomas North, Volumes I and 2). Dent. 1s. 6d. 


FICTION. 

Love and Olivia (Margaret B. Cross). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta (George Meredith, Revised Edition), 
Constable. 6s. 

Brown V.C. (Mrs. Alexander). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Catriona, A Sequel to ‘* Kidnapped” (Robert Louis Stevenson). 
Cassell. 6d. 

A Lucky Dog (W. Sapte, Jun.). Sands. 35. 6d. 

Lady Lanark’s Paying Guest (Gertrude Forde). Chapman and Hall. 


6s. 
Robert Hardy’s Seven Days (Charles M. Sheldon). Sunday School 
Union. Is. 


Her Soldier Lover. William Stevens. 


Without Faith or Fear (I. E. Muddock) (Second edition). Digby, 
Long. 2s. 6. 
The Works of Henry Fielding (Vol. VIII. Amelia II. Vol. IX. 


Amelia III.) London: Constable. New York: Scribners. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Omar the Tentmaker. A Romance of Old Persia (Nathan Haskell 
Dole). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Black Curtain (Flora Haines Loughead). 

Typee. A Romance of the South Seas (Herman Melville). 

The Gift of Bonaparte (Robert Shortz). Routledge. 6s. 

The Shellback ; or, at Sea in the Sixties (Alec J. Boyd). Cassell. 6s. 

Carr of Dimscaur (Theo. Douglas). Harper. 6s. 


An Angel in a Web (Julian Ralph). Harper. 6s. 


Duckworth. 6s. 
Blackie. 


IIIsTory. 


A Short History of the Saracens (Ameer Ali), Macmillan. 75. 6d. 

Pioneers of France in the New World (Francis Parkman, Part 1). 
Macmillan. 8s. 

The Story of the Nations: Austria (S. Whitman). Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns (Richard H. Davis). Heine- 
mann. 7%. 6d. net. 

Yale Studies in English, II. : A®lfric (Caroline Louisa White). Lam- 
son Wolffe. 

The Colonisation of Africa (Sir Harry H. Johnston). 
University Press. Clay and Son. 6s. 

Landmarks in English Industrial History (Townsend Warner). 


Blackie. 5s. 


Cambridge 


LAW. 
Roman Law (Muirhead, Second Edition, Revised). 
Ruling Cases (Vol. XVII. Manorial Right—Mistake. 
bell). Stevens and Sons. 25s. 


Black. 215. 
Robert Camp- 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Story of the Mind (J. M. Baldwin). George Newnes. Is. 
Vaccination : its Natural History and Pathology (S. M. Copeman). 
Macmillan. 6s. 
THEOLOGY. 


The Sinner’s Restoration (E. Tyrrell Green), Gardner, Darton. 2s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


With Nansen in the North (Lieut. Hjalmar Johansen. Translated 
from the Norwegian by H. L. Braekstad). Ward, Lock. 6s. 


New Climbs in Norway (E. C. Oppenheim). Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
VERSE. 
West Country Ballads and Verses (Arthur L. Salmon). Blackwood. 


2s. 6d. 

The Purgatory of Dante (Part II. ; The Earthly Paradise, Cantos 
XXVIII.-XXNXIII. Translated by Charles Lancelot Shadwell. 
Introduction by John Earle). Macmillan. 5s. 

In Borderland (R. 5. Craig). Hawick: Kennedy. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Cambridge University College Histories: Queens’ 
F. E. Robinson. 

Shakespeare’s Pericles, and Apollonius of Tyre (A Study in Com- 
parative Literature. Albert H. Smith). Philadelphia : MacCalla. 

The Physician (Henry A. Jones). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Table and Formula Book (Rev. Isaac Warren). Dublin: Hodges. 
Is. 6d. 

Book Auctions in England (John Lawler). 

Solo Whist (RK. F. Green). Bell. 1s. 

The Year’s Music, 1899 (Edited by A. C. R. Carter). Virtue. 25. 6a. 

A Short Way Out of Materialism (Hubert Handley). Rivingtons. 15. 

The Merry Gee-Gee (J. G. Lyall). White. 2s. 6d. 


(J. H. “Gray). 


Elliot Stock. 
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Phe Saturday Review. 


The Tatler (Vols. III. and IV. Edited by G. A. Aitken). Duck- 
worth. 30s. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and The Judicial Bench, 1899. Dean 
and Son. 

Clergy List, 1899. Kelly’s Directories. 

Selections from Addison’s Spectator (Introduction by Mrs. Barbauld. 
Edited by Mrs. Martin). Blackie. 

The Shipping World Year Book (Edited by Major Jones). 1899. 

Handbook of Colloquial Japanese (Chamberlain, Third Edition). 
Sampson Low. 

The Politician’s Handbook (H. Whates). London: Vacher. 6s. 

Commercial Cuba (W. J. Clark). Chapman and Hall. 145. 

Provisioning Armies in the Field (Col. G. A. Furse). William 
Clowes. 10s. 6d. 

English Cathedrals. Illustrated (Francis Bond). Geo. Newnes. 6s. 

Banks and their Customers. London: Effingham Wilson. _ Is. 

Indian Epics: The Ramayana and the Mahabharata<J. C. Oman). 
Bell. 35. 6d. 

The Literary Year Book, 1899. Geo. Allen. 35. 6d. 

Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg (Bjérnstjerne Bjornson. Translated 

- from the Norwegian by H. L. Broekstad). Tlarpers. 5s. 
Kant on Education (Annette Churton). Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
Medizeval Music (R. Charles Hope). Elliot Stock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
The Idler (February). ts. 
Lippincott’s Magazine (February). 
Mercure de France (February). 
United Service Gazette (4 February). 6d. 
Fortnightly Review (February). 25. 60. 
The Author (1 February). 6d. 
The Bookseller (February). 6d. 
The Classical Review (February). 1s. 6a. 
American Journal of Mathematics (January). 
The Atlantic Monthly (February). Is. 
Cassier’s Magazine (February). Is. 
The Strand Magazine (February). 6d. 
The Wide World Magazine (February). 6d. 
The Ludgate Magazine (February). 6d. 
Parents’ Review (February). 6d. 
Nature (2 February). 6d. 
Medical Press (8 February). 54. 
Belgravia (February). Is. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “VICTORIAN ERA SERIES.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY and the CHRISTIAN 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT. By the Very Rev. Cuartes W. Srvupss, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. 2s. 6d. 


Recent Volumes of the Series. 


Recent Advances in Astronomy. By A. H. Fison, 
D.Sc. Lond. 2s. 6d. 


London in the Reign of Victoria. By G. Lawrence 


Gomme, F.S.A. 


English National Education. By H. Horan, M.A., 


formerly Professor of Education in Aberystwyth University College. 2s. 6d. 


Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare. By 


E. W. Brasrook, C.B., Registrar of Friendly Societies. 2s. 


The Free-Trade Movement and its Results. By 


G. Armirace-Smitu, M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck Institution. 2s. 6d. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS OF NELSON. By Witu1am 


O'Connor Morris, M.A. Illustrated from Captain Mahan’s ‘‘Sea Power,” 
and with a Portrait of Lord Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

The 77MES says: ‘‘ The articles are clearly and_ attractively written, and the 
author has studied with intelligence the leading authorities on his Subject, especially 
Captain Mahan, who has placed at his disposal some of the maps and diagrams em- 
ployed in his own works on ‘Sea Power.’’ ; 


SKETCHES OF THE GREEK DRAMATIC POETS. By 
C. Haines Keene, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's College, Cork. 3s.6d 
Five Lectures on A’schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and the Classical 
and Romantic Drama. 5 
The JR/ISH TIMES says: “ Such lectures as these will be ‘perused by all 
scholars with sincere pleasure. They give life to the dry bones of old history and 
literature, and vastly illuminate a classic period from which all the art of the modern 
world has derived its inspiration....../ A book which will teach every reader of it to 
think. Alike in point of learning and of reflection, its chapters are excellent, and 
we commend them to the attention of all students of letters.” 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


By Georce Townsenp Warner, M.A., sometime Scholar of Jesus College 
Cambridge. 5s. 
The purpose of this book is to give an idea of the main features of our Economic 
Hi-tory, and to show the continuity and far-reaching consequences of certain events 
and policies upon the development of England's Industrial Wealth and Power. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Linitep, Old Bailey. 


MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. ars. net. 


STANDARD.—“ Miss Kingsley has an original way of looking at things, and 
this book is quite as racy as its predecessor...... What she has seen is vividly described, 
and the thoughts her experience have suggested are lucidly expressed.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Miss Kingsley needs no commendation as a narrator of ex- 
periences. No living traveller is half so amusing to read, and very few are half as 
instructive.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ As instructive as it is ing, and as ing as 
it is instructive.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


By Rosert W. CHambers, Author of 

ACADEMY.—“ Mr. Chambers is not for those who prefer their fiction to amble 
gently through the grey scenes of everyday life ; but if you like a galloping narrative 
of war, love, and heroism, deftly touched in upon an historical background, and are 
willing to let an author have his head in the matter of opinions, read ‘ Ashes of 
Empire.’ ” 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE, ,,12,")%qissm: 
Author of Quicksands of 
Pactolus,” &c. 

TIMES.—“ A very singular and notable book.. ... The delineation of character, 
down to Mr. Fish and other ordinary bourgeois type’, is humorous, adroit, and free 
from caricature. The scenes of action, of which there are many, are full of spirit, 
while the descriptions of landscape are telling and brilliant...... A highly interesting 
picture of life, excelling both in character and incident.” 


THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO: 


JENNICO. By Acnes and Ecerton Cast.e. 
*.* Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America. 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“ Of the many novels of adventure that have 
appeared of late, there is not one which combines grace of presentment with corr 
tinuity of interest to the same extent as this delightful story of B: 
life.” 


Basil Jennico’s 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SELAH HARRISON. By S. MAcNAUGHTAN. 


SPEAKER .—“ An intensely interesting book ; so full of interest, indeed, that 
the reader lays it aside with reluctance when the end is reached...... At once tender, 
wise, and beautiful.” ied 


By HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE PHYSICIAN: ** 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUVERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Menthlv Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookMEN, Lonpon.” Code: UnicovE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., OPENED for LENT TERM, 1899, on 
TUESDAY, 17 January.—Applications for admission to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. During 
the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibitions at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the 
last thirteen years 250 Open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford 
and Cambridge.) At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul's who 
had gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matriculated at 
London University, and 79 who had qualified for Medical Registration. About 
70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had received their early educa- 
tion at Colet Court. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL. 


FOURTEFN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 guineas 
downwards, will be Awarded by Examination, beginning 21 March, 1899. , 
at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, Bursar, Rossall School, 

leetwood. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 

AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7, and 8. Ten 

Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will 

be awarded ; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for 

sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to candidates for Army 

and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


T° AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The University 

Press undertakes the printing and publishing of works of fiction and of scien- 
tific books for authors and publishers. Inquiries and MSS. should be addressed to 
the MANnaGeER, University Press, Limited, Watford, Lcndon. 
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The Saturday Review. 


11 February, 1899 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


SACKE ESTATES AND MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  - 


£250,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
S. SACKE (Alternate—B. KOENIGSBERT). 
GEORGE ALBU (Alternate—M. LUEBECK), H. SAENGER. 


SECRETARY. 
J. FRASER. 


SOLICITORS. 
TENNANT & JACOBSOHN. 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 
JACOB FREUDENTHAL. FREDERICK WM. LUNAU. 
H. SAENGER. 


LONDON OFFICE. 
22 Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


LONDON SECRETARY. 
W. ANNEVELD. 


BERLIN AGENTS. 
E. SPIEGEL & Co., 16 Behren-Strasse, Berlin, W. 
SACKE ESTATES AND MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE PERIOD ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1898. 


To THE SHAREHOLDERS— 
SACKE ESTATES AND MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors have now in terms of the Articles of Association 
to submit to you their Third Annual Report, together with Balance Sheet and Profit 
and Loss Statement for the period ending December 31 last. 


PROPERTIES OF THE COMPANY. 


The options on the Farms, Mooiplaats and Porjesfontein have been 
abandoned. 

The other holdings of the Company are unchanged ; except that your interests 
in freehold properties have been increased. 

During the past year the Company has obtained two Mynpachts—equal to 405 
claims—on their portion of the Farm Middelvlei; and it will be noted from the 
Profit and Loss Statement that a considerable revenue is being obtained from licence 
moneys on claims on the remaining portion of this property. 

A Drill is being put down by the owners of the adjoining claims to prove the 
existence of the Randfontein series of reefs. 

Should these reefs be cut in this borehole, the value of your Middelvlei property 
will of course be greatly enhanced. 

Should the coming year be advantageous for selling or floating properties, 
the Shareholders may rest assured that their interests will be looked after by 


the Board. 
FINANCIAL, 

The Company's Shareholdings appearing in the Balance Sheet comprise puately 
Rand Mines, Witwatersrand Deep, and May Consolidated Shares; all of whic 
have been brought forward at cost prices, and very much under the present market 
values of these stocks. 

The debentures, loans, &c., consist principally of a loan of £20,000 to a Main 
Reef Gold Mining Company (which is expected to be milling this month), Wit- 
watersrand Deep Dehentwen, and two loans on first mortgage on buildings and 
stands in Johannesburg. 

DIVIDEND No. 2. 


As will be seen from the Profit and Loss Statement, the Directors have declared 
a dividend of 5 per cent. payable to all shareholders registered on 31st ult. 

This dividend will be payable’at the offices of the Company here, and in London, 
on the arrival of the respective office lists. It is expected not later than the end of 
this month, ‘ 

AUDITORS. 

It will be necessary to appoint Auditors for the current year, and to fix the re- 

muneration for the past audit. x 
} Directors. 

. ALBU, 
J. FRASER, Secretary. 

JouANNESBURG : January 6, 1899. 


BALANCE SHEET AS ON 3ist DECEMBER, 1898. 


.& 

225,000 0 0 

a a for Dividend No. 2...... 11,250 0 O 
Balance Profit and Loss Account ........ ‘. 5,377 6 o 


244,779 9 1 


Cr. 
a & s. ad. 


Shareholdings .... 2, 15 10 
100 © 
Sundry Debtors 2,014 10 4 
— of Properties paid in advance ...... 243 2 0 

With Natal Bank, 20,000 0 

Standard Bank 4; 29 

+ Dresdner Bank, London ......... 49 I 3 


25,020 4 0 


£244,770 2! 


J. FRASER, Secretary. ¢ 
We hereby certify that we have examined the Books and Accounts of the SACKE 
ESTATES AND MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, and compared them with 
the Vouchers and Bank Book, and find them to be correct and to contain the par- 
ticulars required by the Company's Articles of Association, and properly drawn up so 
as to exhibit a true and correct statement of the Company’s stairs. e have also 
inspected the Securities held by the Company. 
J. V. BLINKHORN, 1 Audi 
A.. ECKHART-BECKMANN, Auditors. 


JOHANNESBURG : 6th January, 1296. 


JOHANNESBURG 
7th January, 1899. 


SACKE ESTATES AND MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 


Idi. 


Held at the Company's Offices, No. 3 Primrose Buildings, Jolia 'g, on 
1oth January, 1899. 


The Cuatrman of the Company, Mr. Stmon Sacke, presided ; and there were 
327,458 shares of £1 represented at the Meeting out of an issued Capital of £225,000 
sterling. 

The Cuairman said :-—GENTLEMEN,—In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, there is but little to add to what is stated in the report. The Company’s 
operations in shares, as will be seen from the accounts, have been very successful, 
resulting in a gross profit of £15,315 16s. 6¢. From this sum an amount of 
45,286 18s. 4d. has been written off shares which accrued to the Company on the sale 
of certain property to the Midas East Estate and G. M. Company, Ltd., and which 
were considered to stand too high in the Company’s books. This leaves a net profit 
of £10,028 18s. 2d. on shares actually realised. The Company's shareholdings at 
date consist principally of Rand Mines, Witwatersrand Deep, and May Consolidated 
shares, and when I state that these shares appear in the balance sheet at cost price, viz. 
£26 7s. 6d., 41 8s., and £3 6s. 2d. respectively, it will be seen that at present market 
values a very handsome profit could be realised on them. It will also be seen that a 
considerable amount has been earned in interest and dividends, and that from the 
Company's portion of Middelvlei a considerable amount is being obtained in license 
moneys. As regards the Company’s properties, shareholders may rest assured that, 
as soon as a favourable opportunity arises of selling or floating any of them on 
remunerative terms, their interests will be looked after by the je I now beg 
formally to move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Albu, in seconding the proposition, said he would like to refer to their 
Middelvlei property. Some claim-holders were putting down boreholes, and as the 
report stated, when the reef was struck, which some considered to be the Rand- 
fontein series, the value of their property would be greatly enhanced. He thought 
that put it rather mildly. If through good fortune the Randfontein series was struck 
on Middelviei it would not only enhance the value of the property, but it would put 
a value on their mynpacht and werf equal to the capital of the Company, if not 
greater than it. They had got something like 405 claims in the mynpacht. 
Opinions differed very much at the present time regarding the Randfontein series, 
but a considerable amount of work was being done, and the course which the Rand- 
fontein had taken would soon be conclusively proved. Considering the precarious 
times they had gone through he was sure they would agree with him that the 
balance sheet was one on which they could congratulate themselves. The dividends 
they had paid for the last year amounted to 5 per cent., making a total of 15 per 
cent. since the formation of the Company. If they were to realise their investments, 
which he considered first class, they could easily pay another 5 per cent., and it was 
—- they might employ the profits in a few months’ time for that purpose. The 

3oard could not pledge themselves to that policy, for the simple reason that they were 
always on the look-out for good investments, and instead of paying a dividend the 
Board might find it more navel to invest the money in some venture. He 
thought the shareholders had confidence in the Directors, and would leave these 
matters in their hands. The Directors were actuated by the one desire, and that 
was to return to the shareholders an amount in cash equal to the capital of the 
Company. They would like to do that, if it were possible, in the course of the next 
twelve months. Of course these were only promises, and they could only hope to be 
able to realise them in time. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 

The Auditors were re-appointed on the motion of Mr. Albu, and their remunera- 
tion was left in the hands of the Directors. 

The meeting then concluded. 


GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND No. 6. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


OLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER are 

informed that they will receive payment of the Dividend No. 6 (2s. per 

share less Income Tax) on presentation of Coupon No. 5 at the London Offices of 
the Company. ro & 11 Austin Friars, 

Coupons must be left Four CLear Days for examination, and may be presented 
any day after February 9, 1899, between the hours of 11 A.M.‘and 3 p.m. (Saturdays 
excepted). 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


T. HONEY, Secretary. 
1o & 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
February 9, 1899. 
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NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND No. 17. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER. 


OLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER are 

informed that they will receive payment of the Dividend No. 17 (6s. per 

share less Income Tax) on presentation of Coupon No. 7 at the London Offices of 
the Company, ro & 11 Austin Friars, E.C - 

Coupons must be left Four CLiear Days for examination, and may be presented 
any day after February 9, 1899, between the hours of 11 A.M. and 3 p.m. (Saturdays 
excepted). 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


Order 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 
T. HONEY, Secretary. 
1o & 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
Fe y 9; 1899. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL - - = £200,000 
MANAGER’S REPORT for the Month of November, 1898. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


in fine from all sources oe os +e 1,912°84 ozs. 
per ‘ton milled oe 24°44 dwts. 
The “Mill closed down on the 3rd inst. owing to the scarcity of water, but rains 
‘having fallen since, crushing was resumed on the 25th inst. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 1,565 Tons Milled. 


4 s.d. £ & 
‘To Mining Expenses. .. 2,049 3 3 | By MILL GOLD: 
— Sorting.. 672 7 8 1,233'065 ozs. fine gold 5,181 6 7 
ing .. oo 4308 
Cyaniding, Sands 4 | By CYANIDE GOLD: 
7.348 19 8 Balance and Loss .. 12918 3 
Development Redemption, 
1,565 tons at 6/3 per ton 815 1 3 
48,163 13 5 £8,163 13 5 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
The Capital Expenditure for the month of November is as follows : 
Development .. £2,167 0 7 
ain Shaft. .. oo 45412 4 
2,621 12 11 
Less Development ote 
working cost 815 1 3 
£1,806 11 8 


GEO. D. STONESTREET, Acting Manager. 


pegs per ton have not been extended in this Report owing to shortness 
of run. 


REORGANISATION OF THE BALTIMORE AND. 


OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF THE 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railroad Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railway Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Terminal Company, 
Cincinnati and Baltimore Railroad Company, and 
Marietta Railway Company : 

As already announced, the undersigned have undertaken to act as managefs, to 
carry out a Plan for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio South-Western 
Railway Company, which affects the above named securities. A syndicate will pur- 
chase for cash, at their face value, such coupons and claims for interest on registered 
bonds, maturing January 1, 1899. from holders who deposit their bonds under the 
Plan. Participation under the Plan of Reorganisation in any respect whatsoever is 
dependent upon the deposit of securities with the depositary on or before January 
20, 1899. 

The Mercantile Trust Company, as depositary under the Plan, is now prepared to 
receive deposits of securities either at its office, No. 120 Broadway, in the City of 
New York, or at its Agency, the London & Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Loth- 
bury, London, England. Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Reorganisation, and 
any further information desired, may be obtained at the offices of the undersigned or 
at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company or its London Agency above stated. 

Speyer Brotuers, 7 Lothbury, London. 
Speyer & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York. 
& Co., 27 Pine Street, New York. 
R isation Managers. 
Dated New York December 21, 1808. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD 


MINING CO. 
LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL - - = £120,000. 


In 120,000 Shares of £1 each, all issued. 


Directorate : 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. s = Goprray Lys, Managing A. Gorrz (Alternate, H. Strakosch). 
j.W.S. Alternate, N.J. C. D. Rupp (Alternate, E. Birkenruth). 
Scholtz . S. GotpMann (Alternate, J. G. 
F. Rosrnow (Alternate, S. Evans). Hamilton). 


London Committee : 


Joun Ex.iort. S. NEUMANN. 


London Secretary : 
A. Morr. 


Cuas. Ruse. 


Secretary : 
H. R. NETHERSOLE. 


Heap OrriceE: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonpon TRANSFER OFFICE: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
Dear Sir,—The Directors have the pleasure of submitting the following Report 
on the workin operations J the Company for December, 1898, which shows a 
total profit of £23,202 15s. 3d. 


MINE. 
Number of Feet Driven, Sunk, and Risen, antadne of ee 367 feet. 
Quartz Mined. ee ++ 19,274 tons. 
Quartz on hand, at “Surface, December oo ‘ 216 tons. 
MILL. 
Number of Days (24 hours) working 120 oe ee 2732 days. 
Tons Crushed oe 16,190 tons. 
Tons Crushed per ‘Stamp, per “4 hours ee wo ee ee +» 4°833 tons. 
Yield in Smelted Gold . ae oe oe «+ 7,907 ozs. 11 dwts. 
Equivalent in Fine Gold oe oe ee oe ee 6,872°241 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold .. oe oe oe ae 8°489 dwts. 
CYAN IDE WORKS. 
Tons Sands and oe ee oe se 13,632 tons. 
Vield in Smelted Gold .. oe oe oe ++ 3,804 ozs. 13 dwts. 
Equivalent in Fine Gold os oe ae oe ee oe 3,199°700 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold .. oe oo +» 4°694 dwts. 
Working Cost per Ton .. 2s .8°761d. 
SLIMES WORKS. 


+» 2,631 tons. 


Tons Slimes Treated .. 
367 ozs. 4 dwts. 


VieldinSmekedGold 


Equivalent in Fine Gold oe oe 284 "loz ozs. 
Vield per Ton in Fine Gold .. ee oe ee ee dwts 
Working Cost per Ton .. oe ee oe oe ee 48. 6"405d. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 16,190 Tons Milled. 


ST. HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 
Treasurer : 


RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secrefary. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Cost. Cost per Ton. 

To Mining Expenses .. oe ee 410,034.12 8 = fo12 4°753 
» Drifts and Winzes .. ee ee 101016 7= o 1 
y, Crushing and ee ee 674 12 1 = © © 
», Transport .. ee 37413 = © O 5°553 
» Milling ee oe ee 2,214 13 4= oO 2 8830 
», Cyanide ee ee ee ee oo ee 1,86017 0 = o 2 3°585 
Slimes oe eo ee oe ee oo 596 8 6= 884r 
», General Charges .. oe ee 2,274 19 10 = 2 9°924 
»y Additions to Plant .. oe 1,50017 6 = o 1 10°248 

£20,542 10 6 = 5 4°518 
Profit for the Month oe os «23,202 18 3 = 7'962 
£43,745 8 9 = 4214 

REVENUE. 

By Gold Accounts — Value. Value per Ton. 
», 6,872°241 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill «. £29,036 11 9 = £1 15 10'437 
9 3.199°700 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cy. Works 13,509 17 11 = 016 8'270 
3) 284°102 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works 1,198 19 1 = 5°973 

443,745 8 9 = €2 14 0'480 


10, 356043 


The nana mined for month was 19,274 my 


. £10,014 17 2= £0 10 4°705 per ton 


Drifts a and Winzes Expenses cost .. ee 1,010 16 7 
19,274 tons 11,025 13 9 
Add quantity taken from Stock 42 4, cost 1915 6 
19,316 5, 11,045 9 3 
Less waste rock sorted out 351 ~ 
16,190 5, 11,045 9 ante 13 7°737 per ton 


The declared output was 12,079°40 ozs. bullion=10,356"043 ozs. fine gold. 
And the total yield per ton of fine gold on the Milled ‘onnage hasis was—12°793 dwts. 
GENERAL. 
The following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
month :— 


gru LevEL— ft. in. 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, West .. oe oe oe 23 0 
8TH Levet— 


Driving on South Reef, East and West es ee ee 5 oO 

Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West .. oe 36 

Sinking Winzes_ .. oe oe ee ee 
gtH 

Driving on South Reef. East and West ee oe oe 75 

Driving on Main Reef Leader, East - West 

Sinking Winzes_ .. oe ee oo ee 

Cross-cutting oe os ee oe oe 30 
roTH LEvVEL— 

Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West «+ oe 22 0 


The soma of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 14,608 tons. 
the month 3,126 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the tonnage 
oo e waste rock was of an average assay value of 20 = rton. The rock 
sorted was equivalent . 16183 per cent. of the total rock handl 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours 


Head Office, Johannesburg, January g, 1899. 


NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
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The List of Applications for Shares will Open on Monday, the 13th of February, and will Close for Town and Country on or before 
Wednesday, the 15th of February, 1899. 


THE BRITISH MUTOSCOPE AND 


BIOGRAPH COMPANY, LIMITED, 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES Acts, 1862 To 1898.) 


CAPITAL £300,000, divided into Shares of £1 each. 


Present Issue, 250,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


For the greater part of which applications have already been received from Shareholders in the Syndicate which is selling to this 
Company, who will not receive preference on allotment. 


The sum of 2s. per Share is payable on Application, 8s. per Share on Allotment, and the balance one month after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM LEATHAM BRIGHT, J.P., 44 Leadenhall Street, F.C. 


EDWARD HUDSON, 83 Southwark Street (Director of GEORGE NEWNES, 


Limited). 

FREDERICK T. MACDONNELL, 2 New Court, Lincoln's Inn. 

©. ARTHUR PEARSON, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. (of C. ARTHUR 
PEARSON, Limited). 

WILLIAM T. SMEDLEY. F.C.A., 119 Ashleigh Gardens, §.W. 

E. B. KOOPMAN, 18 and 19 Great Winemill Street, W. (Managing Director). 


BANKERS. 
LLOYDS BANK, Limited, 222 Strand, Lerdon. W.C., and their Agents, 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, and Branches. 


SOLICITORS, 
LLOYD-GEORGE, ROBERTS, and Co., 13 Walbrook, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
London :—BUCKLER, NORMAN and CRISP, 11 Angel Court, E.C. 
Glasgow :—FRASER, KIRKPATRICK and SMITH, £8 St. Vincent Street. 


AUDITORS. 
CLEVELAND and CHANNON, Chartered Accountants, St. Michael's House, 
Basinghall Street, London. 
DAVIES, TAIT and CO., Chartered Accountants, Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
and St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
an J. FIELD, 18 and 19 Great Windmill Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed to acquire the business of the Mutoscope and Biograph 
Syndicate, Limited. That Company was registered in July, 1897, with the intention, 
as stated in its Prospectus, of demonstrating the commercial value of the Biograph 
and Mutoscope on a sufficient scale to justify the formation of a public Company to 
fully develop them. 

The Biograph and Mutoscope are two inventions for the reproduction of objects 
in motion. The negatives of views for use in both are produced by the Mutograph, 
a camera by which from 30CO to 40CO separate photcgraphs can be taken fer 
minute. The Biograph is for exhibitien at public places of entertainment, where 
life-size views are thrown en a screen. The Mutoscope is an application of the same 
principle for the use of individuals by mesns of a small and ingenious instrument. 
By simply turning a handle all the marvellous effects of the Biograph are produced 
on a smaller scale. The Mutoscope can be used in private houses or in public halls, 
clubs, and places of amusement. 

There is but little doubt that the great future in photography lies in the direction 
of depicting scenes with the objects and persons in moticn. An enormous field is 
open for the development of this art. Through the organisation already in operation 
throughout the United Kingdom, which is protected by the patent rights acquired 
in this purchase, this Company will enjoy the results of the discoveries made and 
improvements continually being made by the gifted men who have brought to the 
present state of perfecticn the art of animated photography as demonstrated in the 
Biograph and Mutoscope. 

The Biograph was first exhibited in Fngland on the 20th March, 1£97, at tbe 
Palace Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, where, in consequence of its great 
popularity, it has run without intermission to the present time, and may still be seen 
nightly. An instance of what can be done by the Biograph occurred on the 27th of 
October, whe n Sir Herbert Kitchener was photographed with the Mutograph as he 
went down the gangway on to the steamer et Calais, and again cn his landing at 
Dover about four o’clock. The films were brought to London and the scenes repro- 
duced the same evening to a crowded auditorium at the Palace Theatre. These 
scenes were also exhibited to the public on the Mutoscope in the same week. Motion- 
less pictures of the notable events of the world are always eagerly sought after by 
the public in every country. The rapid growth and increasing pepularity of the 
illustrated daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals bear testimony to this fact. The 
public may now have before them these scenes, with every movement of the face, 
every gesture of the actors, faithfully reproduced. The Biograph and the Mutoscope 
are not therefore novelties which are likely to hit the public taste for the moment 
and then fall into disuse. As an example of the striking historical value the pictures 
will possess may be instanced the fact that His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. has recently 
given repeated sittings in the Vatican and adjoining gardens. 

This Company is formed to acquire :— 

The leasehold Premises censisting of Offices, Workshops, Laboratory, &c., at 18 
and 19 Great Windmill Street, W., at which the business is carried on. 

The Plant, Stock-in-Trade, Furniture, “and Fittings, thereat and elsewhere. 

The Patent Rights of the Biograph, Mutoscope and Mutograph, and all 
improvements by the patentees therein. 

The interest of the Mutoscope and Biograph Syndicate, Limited, in various forms 
of Parlour Kinetoscopes. 

The various Licences and Trade Contracts. 

The benefit, as from 3lst August last, of the various contracts, subject to any 
liabilities connectcd therewith, entered into with ten subsidiary Companies, as set out 
below, and the Shares in such’ Companies allotted or to be allotted. 

These Companies, as licencees, have the sole right to exhibit the Mutoscope with 
penny-in-the-slot attachment within a given district. Inno case is the machine sold. 
A license fee of 420 per Mutoscope is agreed to be paid, together with an annual 
rental of £1 per machine. Each auiilery | Company also allots to the Syrdicate as 
fully 5 at least one-third of its share capital. The following Companies have 

been formed, and are in active operation, the contract in each case having 
been with the ‘Syndicate : 


Machines Delivery Share 

Date of Contract. Title of Company. Centracted extending Capital 
or. to. Issued. 
February, 1898 .. London and District .. 2(€00.. June,1899 .. .. £75,000 
February ,, .. Scottish .. 1.000 .. September, 1899 .. 33,(00 


April » «+ Manchester and Salford... .. September, .. 18.000 
April » ++» Birmingham .. .. .. SO .. September, 1899 .. 18,C00 
August » «+ IsleofMan.. .. .. .. 260 .. June,1899 .. .. 11,C00 
- North Wales .. .. .. 250 .. August, 18€9.. .. Aa 

. South Wales and Mon- ° 
mouthshire .. 400 .. August, 1899.. .. 15,€C0 
November .. Blackpool and 300 .. August, 1£99.. .. 9,000 

January, 1699 .. South Coast (comprisin 

Hants, Sussex, Kent)” 2,000 .. August, 1899.. .. 75,0C0 


8,000 £288,£00 


The contracts, when carried out, will preduce a cash profit of 4 £5,0C0, and shares. 
at par value in subsidiary Companies to the extent cf £€5.C00, besides an annual 
rental of £8,000. To these must be added the profit from the Bit graph, which for 
the fifteen months ending 3lst August, 18€8, amounted, accordirg to the certified 
accounts of the Syndicate, to £7,€63 11s. 2d., or at the rate of 46,1C0 per annum. 

Further subsidiary Companies about to be formed will, when completed, in 
additicn, take at least 6,(00 machines and yield cash profit of £€5,0C0, with shares at 
par value to the amount of £54,000, and a rental of 46,CCO per annum, or 

Cash profit from licenses available for distributicn amengst the share- 


bolders or devel pment of thet iness os os £150,000 
fhares in subsidiary Companies at par value oe 139,000 
£229,000 


A distiibution cf the £1£0.000 estimated cash profit frem license fees would amount 
to a dividend of €0 per cent. ¢n the share capital of this Con. pany, whilst the Direc- 
tors consider that the folowing annual prcfits may be relied cn — 


Annual rental of 14,C00 coin-operated machines .. £14,000 

Dividend at 10 per cent. Pay able on — 0CO share capital in sub- 
sidiary Companies .. ‘ oe oe oe 13.900 
Biograph profits per annum as certified oo ee oe 6,100 
£54,000 


or 134 per cent. on the present issue of capital. 

The following dividends have been declared by the subsidiary Cc mpanies above 
tabulated on the basis of 5s. per share having been paid up for the time being :— 
Scottish Company, first quarter, 30 per cent. per annum ; second quarter, 40 per cent, 

r annum ; third quarter, 50 per cent. per annum. Birmingham, first half-year, 

per cent. per annum. Isle of Man, first quarter year, 25 per cent. per annum, 
Londc n, first nine months, 30 per cent. per annum. Ireland, first half-year, 10 per 
cent. pet annum. The earnings of the other Companies justify the Directors in anti- 
cipating that they will be able to declare similar dividends. 


No provision has been made in the above calculation for management or Directors’ 
fees, as the profits to accrue from the manufacture and sale of subjects, the Studios, 
the sale of Parlcur Mutoscopes and Kinora, and the general business of the Company 
will, it may safely be said, more than cover the same. 


Mr. E. B. Koopman, the Managing Director, under whose direction the business has 
been conducted to the present time, bas agreed to undertake a similar position with 
this Company cn terms partly dependent on the profitsto be made. Having regard 
to the capacity, enterprise and energy with which the business bas been conducted, 
the Directors are fortunate in having secured a ccntinuance of the present successful 
management. 


Searches have been made as to patents relating to Mutograph and [Biograph by 
Messrs. Evans, Jackson and Co., of London. ‘These were laid befcre J. Fletcher 
Moulton, Esq., Q.C.. and Dr. Lewis Edmunds, Q.C., whcse favourable opinions are in 
each case unqualified, 

As to the Mutoscope patents, which are the most important, searches have been 
made by William Fairweather, Esq., Patent Agent, of Glasgow, and Messrs. Eromhead 
and Co., Patent Agents, of Lonacn, alo by Dugald Clerk, Esq.. of London, These 
have been Jaid before the same Counsel, whose opinicn therecn is as follows :— 

“Upon the material submitted to us we are of opinion that the patent of 
Herman Casler, No. 14,429 of 1895, for ‘devices for showing the changing 
position of a body or bodies in action, is valid and would be upheld if con- 
tested in legal proceedings. «J. FLETCHER MOULTON, 

“12 January, 18¢9.” “LEwis ELMUNDs. 


. Dugald Clerk reports as follows :— 

“In accordance with the instructions of Messrs. Licyd-George, Roberts and. 
Co., Solicitors, Lcndon, I have made a careful search through all relevant 
British specifications back to the beginning of the century. I have carefully 
considered the whole of Casler’s specification, its drawings and claims, and I 
am clear that not cne of the specifications discovered in my search in any 
way anticipates the invention claimed by Casler. The invention appears to 
me to include ingenious and valuable subject matter, and the claims validly 
cover this subject matter. In my opinion the letters patent are good and 
valid and capable of being maintained in a Court of J ustive in England. 

“ 22nd December, 1898.” DUGALD CLERK. 

The Vendors are the Mutoscope and Biograph Syndicate, Limited, who have fixed: 
the purchase price at £240,000, payable in cash, aud are paying all the expenses of 
this issue up to allotment. 

Applications (which will not receive preference cn allotment) bave already been 
received from Shareholders in the Vendor Syndicate for the greater portion of the 
shares now offered for subscription. 

£10,0CO will be provided for working capital, which the Directers consider 
ample, as the amounts continually being received from license fees wili meet all 
requirements, 

No part of this issne has been underwritten or guaranteed. 

The enly agreements entered into are :— 


M 


(1) Dated 30th of January, 18£9, and made between the Mutoscope and - 


Biograph Syndicate, Limited, of the one part, and this Company, of the 
other part, for the sale of assets of the former to the latter. 

(2) Dated 7th of February, 1899, made between E. B, Koopman and this 
Company, setting forth the terms aud conditions for the management 
of the Company’s business, 

These agreements. together with the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
the reports of Messrs. J. Fletcher Moulton and Dugald Clerk, and the 
counterparts of licenses granted to the subsidiary Companies, can be 
seen at the ¢ ffices of the Solicitors. 

As most of the Directors are Directors of the Vendor Syndicate, it hag been 
arranged that they shaJl nevertheless act frcm the outset as Directors as well in 
allotting shares and in entering into and carrying out the said purchase agreement, 
as in other business. 

Application will be made in due course for an cfficial quotaticn of the shares on 
the Londen Stock Exchange. 

Application for shares. together with a deposit of 2s. per share, should be made on 
the accompanying form, and forwarded to Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 222 Strand, W.C.; 
to any of its other branches; or to the National Bank of Scotland, Edinhurgh, or 
any of its branches. Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned ln 
full, and when the number of shares allotted is less than that applied for, the surplus 
will be credited to the payment due on or subsequent to allotment, and any excess 
returned to the applicant. 

Copies of the prospectus, with forms of application, can be obtained from the 
Solicitors, Bankers, Brokers, or at the offices of the Company. 

18 aNp 19 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, 

7 February, 1€99. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by ey & & oa. New-street Square, E.C,, and Fublished by FREDERICK DUNCAN WALKER, at the Office, 
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